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I. 

INTRODUCTION, 
(A)   GENERAL  SURVEY  OP  THE  CONGRESS ,( ITS  OBJECTS  AND  m)RK.  ) 


The  formal  opening  of  the  CongreeB  of  Vienna  took 
place  at  the  beginninft  of  November,  1814.   This  Congress, 
over  which  Prince  Clement  Tenceslas  Lothaire  Metternich 
prebided,  was  called  to  supplement  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
May  30,  1814,  to  resettle  the  political  map  of  Europe. 
During  the  period  of  its  existence  from  November  1814  to 
June  9,  1815,  when  the  Pinal  Act  was  signed,  plenipotent- 
iaries and  many  of  the  sovereigns  from  practically  every 
European  power,  great  and  small,  a8se2:n'bled  at  Vienna  to 
participate  in  the  affairs. 

Friedrich  von  Gentz,  Secretary  of  the  Congress  and 
confidential  friend  of  Jletternich,  considered  that  the 
real  object  of  the  Congress  was  "to  divide  among  the 
conquerors  the  spoils  taken  from  the  vanquished",  and  we 
shall  see  in  following  out  the  policy  of  its  President, 
that  this  view  is  in  large  part  justifiable. 

In  the  regular  meetings  and  even  more  on  the  outside 
through  private  conferences  and  letters,  the  many  weighty 
and  difficult  problems  concerned  with  the  rearranging  of 
the  map  of  Europe  were  worked  over  by  the  representatives 


/ 


/ 


and  more  or  less  satisfactorily  solved.   The  Polish, 
Saxon  and  Italian  questions  presented  great  difficulties. 
Alexander,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  wished  the  whole  of  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  Prussian  King  desired  to  annex  all 
of  Saxony,  Austria  hoped  for  a  large  share  in  northern 
Italy.  "Rach  one  wanted  a  greedy  mouthful  of  the  great 
European  pie.   For  a  time  the  struggles  over  the  Saxon 
and  Polish  questions  seemed  in  danger  of  engrossing  the 
Congress  at  the  expense  of  all  the  other  niimerous  matters. 
Among  tlie  most  important  of  these  other  prohlems  were  the 
Swiss  and  Italian  questions,  the  settlement  of  a  form  of 
federation  for  Germany,  the  territorial  arrangements  on 
the  Rhine,  slave  trade,  and  the  navigation  of  rivers.   It 
is  to  Talleyrand,  the  great  French  diplomat,  that  we  owe 
the  change  that  was  brought  ahout  in  the  trend  of  affairs. 
Up  to  his  interference  in  the  work  of  the  Congress,  the 
four  great  powers,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  "England,^ 
seemed  determined  to  impose  their  will  upon  the  smaller 
states  of  Europe.  With  remarkable  skill  Talleyrand 
succeeded  in  exercising  his  influence  over  the  other 
great  plenipotentiaries,  especially  Metternich,  so  that 
his  policy  practically  dominated  in  the  Congress.   He 
hastened  along  the  slow  progress  of  the  affairs  at  the 
Congress.   The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in  March  1815, 
also  helped  to  bring  matters  to  a  final  settlement  and  on 


June  9,  the  final  act  brought  the  Congress  to  a  close. 

Since  the  regular  work  of  the  Congress  did  not 
commence  on  November  1,  1814,  but  only  on  the  third  of 
that  month,  and  no  real  formal  opening  ever  took  place, 
we  may  find  some  truth  in  Gentz's  statement  that  ■  der 
Kongress  als  solcher,  ist  daher  blosz  durch  seinen 
Schlussakt  ins  Leben  getreten,"  (1)  and  even  this  was 
only  the  act  of  the  eight  powers,  to  which  the  rest  were 
invited  to  adhere. 


(1)  Preidrich  von  Gentz  "Tagebiicher",  page  291. 


AT  rPIS  P1!RI0T). 


Prince  Metternich,  the  Austrian  State  Chancellor, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  first  plenipotentiary  at  the 
CongroKB,  was  prebident  of  tliat  body  since  it  met  at 
Vienna,  and  took  active  part  in  its  meetings  ano  work 
during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence.   At  this  time 
Prince  Metternich  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  being 
forty-one  years  old  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress.  Prince 
Metternich  was  soon  to  become  a  central  figure  in  Europe. 
With  his  conservative  system  he  was  to  dominate  from  1B15 
on  until  his  overthrow  by  the  revolutions  in  1848.   At 
the  Congress  we  find  him  in  the  midst  of  his  political 
career.   He  had  just  aided  m  the  overthrow  of  Tlapolecn 
and  was,  himself,  about  to  dominate  in  European  affairs, 
if  less  aggressively,  still  just  as  firmly, 

Ccmte  de  la  Garde  Chambonas,  a  great  admirer  of 
Prince  Ketternich,  describes  his  personal  appearance  at 
this  period  in  his  career. (2)   He  says  that  at  this  time 
Metternich  could  pass  still  for  s  rer;/   young  man.   His 


(2)  de  la  Garde  "Souvenirs  du  Congr6s  de  Vienne"  p. 343, 


features  were  perfectly  regular  and  handsome,  his  smile 
full  of  grace  and  charm.  His  face  was  kindly,  his  stature 
medium,  his  "bearing  noble  and  elegant.  Nature  had,  he 
says,  "bestowed  upon  the  prince  her  most  alluring  gifts, 
which  warranted  him  to  "become  a  great  social  favorite. 
If  one  closely  regarded  his  expression,  at  times  his 
suppleness  would  give  way  to  a  decided  firmness.   The 
count  declares  that  you  could  not  see  the  man  without 
realising  that  he  was  one  accustomed  to  the  control  of 
affairs  of  state.  He  credits  Metternich  with  the  rare 
powers  of  sagacity  and  penetration  in  regulating  affairs, 
while  admitting  his  policy  of  long  meditation,  which 
called  forth  severe  criticism  from  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries.  The  count  states  that  a  contemporary  cannot 
a'bsolutely  impartially  judge  his  fellows,  "but  he  feels 
that  the  charm  and  a"bility  of  Metternich  were  points 
beyond  question.   The  fact,  that  Metternich  was  becoming 
more  and  more  powerful  in  Europe,  was  looked  upon  as 
dangerous  to  many  and  yet  by  this  admirer  as  desirable. 
This  is  the  most  attractive  picture  we  have  of  the  Prince 
for  others  of  his  contemporaries^ while  admitting  his  good 
points,  dwell  more  upon  his  weaknesses.   This  is  espec- 
ially true  of  Talleyrand  and  Stein  and  even  of  Gent«,  who 
was  held  so  closely  in  Metternich' s  confidence. 


In  his  Tagelsuch,  Oentz  telle  of  his  almoBt  daily 
intercourse  with  the  Prince  during  the  Congress.   He 
regretted  the  fact  that  the  society  of  women  consumed 
more  of  Metternich's  time  and  thought  than  the  great 
affairs  of  state.   Once  he  writes,  "helas.'-  sur  la 
malheureuse  liaison  avec  Windischgratz,  qui  parait 
I'interesse  plus  encore  que  les  affaires  du  nord  " ,  and 
again  "grande  conversation  avec  Metternich,  toujours 
plus  sur  la  maudite  ferame,  que  sur  les  affaires." 

Both  Gentz  and  Count  de  la  Garde  give  us  accounts 
df  Metternich's  extravagant  "balls  and  dinners  during  the 
Congress,  which  seemed  almost  innumerahle.   Stein  and 
Talleyrand  too,  complain  that  Metternich  spent  three 
fourths  of  his  time  at  fetes  of  the  court  instead  of  the 
business  of  the  Congress,   Stein  tells  us  that  Metternich 
once  kept  Humholdt  and  Castlereagh  waiting  at  a  meeting, 
merely  to  watch  his  daughter's  dancing  lesson.   While 
admitting  Metternich's  charm  and  his  intellectual  qual- 
ities, Stein  criticizes  him  for  his  lack  of  depth,  for 
his  love  of  petty  intrigue  and  his  inclination  to  long 
involved  speeches,  rather  than  simple  language.   He 
finds  him  hard  and  cold.   These  faults,  he  claims, 
weaken  him  in  his  relations  to  his  ruler  and  to  the 
public.   He  gives  a  certain  Grflfin's  opinion  of  the 


prince  as  a  peraon  good  and  well  meaning.,  but  lazy,  proud 
and  conceited.   Similarly  the  English  minister  Lord  Aber- 
deen regarded  Metternich  as  "singularly  acute  but  withal 
not  a  very  clever  man.   He  is  rery   vain,  but  is  a  rcry 
good  Austrian. "(3)    Talleyrand,  like  Stein,  is  very 
severe  in  his  criticisms  of  lletternich.   He  condemns  the 
rashness  and  carelessness  of  a  man,  who  claims  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  Europe.   He  cites  an  instance  when 
an  important  letter  wpon  European  affairs  at  the  Congress 
having  been  handed  to  Metternich  and  Nesselrode,  these 
ministers  merely  glanced  at  it  "as  men  whcse  penetration 
was  such  that  the  single  inspection  of  a  document  suf- 
fices for  grasping  its  entire  contents."   Talleyrand 
condemns  too  Metternich '»  policy  of  mystery  and  intrigue, 
his  wonderful  command  of  words  that  were  vague  and  void 
of  meaning.   Such  a  man,  he  felt  he  could  not  trust. 
Louis  XVIII,  in  a  letter  to  Talleyrand,  states  that 
nothing  could  astonish  him  that  Metternich  does.   Cardinal 
Consalvi  seemed  impressed  by  Metternich 's  dignity  when 
he  fjpst  dealt  with  him  at  the  Congress.   Later,  he  be- 
comes rather  disgusted  with  tJie  principle  of  putting  off, 


(3)  Gordon  "The  Earl  of  Aberdeen",  page  48. 


of  delaying  a  aettleraent,  which  Metternich  showed  in 
regard  to  the  papal  settlements,  as  well  as  in  other 
queaticns  at  the  Congress. 

We  can  take  the  opinion  of  none  of  these  men  as 
final.   Several  are  prejudiced  in  his  favor,  more 
against  him  and  we  know,  even  today,  it  is  the  tendency 
of  the  friends  or  enemies  to  exaggerate  the  virtues  cr 
faults  cf  a  man  with  whom  they  are  in  close  contact.   That 
Metternich  was  handsome  and  possessed  a  charm  of  person- 
ality seems  undeniahle.   That  he  tended  to  talk  a  great 
deal  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  few  conclusions,  seems  to 
he  verified  in  the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
gress.  We  cannot  deny  that  Metternich  seemed  rather  to 
retard  than  tc  hasten  the  work  of  the  Congress,  except 
towards  its  close.   Further,  we  must  admit  that  he  was 
not  always  straightforward,  "but  tended  rather  toward  a 
policy  of  intrigue  and  double  dealing.   However,  we  can 
say  that  all  his  time  was  not  waited  at  fetes,  he  was 
present  at  almost  every  regular  meeting  of  the  Congress 
and  his  few  absences  were  generally  due  to  ill  health. 
While  he  spent  much  time  at  social  functions,  he  also 
gave  much  time  to  private  conferences  and  to  the  regular 
meetings  and  work  of  the  Congress.   We  find  him  struggling 
over  German,  Russian^and  Italian  problems.   In  the  great 


difficultiea  which  arose  with  Alexander,  Gentz  states 
Mettemich  showed  admirahle  calmnesa  and  serenity, 

Metternich  was  a  man  who  could  "by  his  personality 
influence  others.   Nesselrode  csune  almost  entirely  under 
his  control.   In  his  turn,  however,  Metternich  could  he 
influenced.   Subtly  as  it  was  done,  nevertheless  the 
perbonality  pf  Talleyrand  proved  Btronger  than  that  of 
Metternich  and  the  latter  was  gradually  won  over  to 
accept  Talleyrand's  principles  on  both  the  Russian  and 
the  Prussian  questions,  whereas  he  had  shown  himself  as 
quite  opposed  to  these  views  hefore  Talleyrand's  appear- 
ance on  the  scene  of  action. 

With  much  in  his  character  to  admire  and  to  condemn, 
no  one  can  deny  the  importance  of  the  Prince  at  this 
period.   He  took  an  active  share  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Congress,  over  which  he  presided.   Ke  concerned  himself 
directly  in  the  great  issues,  the  Russian,  German  and 
ItaliaJi  problemis,  which  proved  so  difficult  to  solve. 
He  also  took  a  concern  in  many  of  the  more  minor  prob- 
lems, which  arose.   It  is  true  that  the  real  investigat- 
ion of  matters,  he  left  largely  in  the  hands  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, but  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
have  attended  to  all  such  matters  himself. 


II. 

PRI>TCE  ITBTTISRNICH'S  SHARE  IN  TlfB  PR"RLIMIJTARY  CO>IFBRT?NCES . 


While  the  formal  opening  of  the  Oongreas  waB  post- 
poned until  TTovemher,  from  Septemher  on  the  ministers 
were  working  over  the  prohlems  which  later  came  "before 
the  CongresB  proper,   A  great  part  of  the  most  important 
work,  especially  that  concerning  the  German,  Russian  and 
also  Italian  affairs,  was  carried  on  through  letters  and 
private  conferences.   T?ven  after  the  Congress  formally 
opened,  much  of  the  business  continued  to  he  transacted 
in  this  fashion,  so  that  often  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  Congress  proved  to  be  merely  a  register  of  what  had 
already  been  done  on  the  outside. 

In  these  activities  before  the  regular  Congress 
formed.  Prince  Metternich  took  a  large  share.   As  Aus- 
trian minister,  he  was  directly  ^soncerned  in  the  Saxon- 
Prussian,  Polish-Russian,  and  Italian  questions.    He 
also  took  a  firm  stand  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  a 
Gennanic  Confederation.   He  tried  to  hold  the  reins  of 
the  Congress  in  the  hands  of  the  four  great  powers  and 
to  delay  the  opening  of  the  Congress  until  these  diffi- 
cult questions  were  well  on  the  road  towards  settlement. 

During  these  months  Prince  Mettemich  held  many 


conferences  in  his  own  house,  to  which  ministers  from  the 
various  European  powers  were  summoned.   Until  the  Trench 
diplomat,  Talleyrand,  arrived  at  Vienna,  these  meetings 
were  largely  confined  to  the  four  great  powers,  Prussia, 
Russia,  Austria  and  "England.  With  Talleyrand's  entrance 
this  concert  was  broken,  the  great  powers  could  no  longer 
control  the  whole  trend  of  the  Congress.   Talleyrand 
remarked  upon  the  peculiar  state  of  affairs  at  this 
period,  finding  it  strange  "that  it  should  "be  the  French 
era"baBsy  at  the  Congress  that  takes  it  upon  itself  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet."  (1) 
To  the  character  of  the  Austrian  ministers,  especially 
Prince  ?ifetternich,  Talleyrand  attributed  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  arose  in  these  preliminary  confer- 
ences.  Only  gradually  did  Netternich  come  under  the 
influence  of  Talleyrand.   A  plan  for  organir-ing  the 
Congress,  set  forth  by  the  English  minister,  Castlereagh, 
did  not  satisfy  Tulleyrand,   Prince  Metternich  objected 
to  certain  changes  he  suggested,  saying  "we  should  regu- 
late our  affairs  alone" (2)  doubtless  meaning  by  the  "we" 


(1)  Talleyrand  Memcira  II,  p.  243 

(2)  Ibid  -  page  243 


the  fcur  great  powere.   Talleyrand  replied,  '^'^- -  being  the 
case,  he  would  no  longer  attend  the  conferencee  but  wait 
until  the  Congrese  really  opened.   Prince  Metternich, 
anxiouB  to  avoid  a  diBagreement  caused  "by  this  insult, 
hastened  to  change  the  subject.  T^y  a  long  drawn  out  talk 
he  returned  to  the  general  proposition  concerning  the 
inccnvoniGnce  that  an  immediate  opening  of  the  Cr ngress 
would  cause.   He  argued  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  Con- 
gress could  be  BUimnoned  when  none  of  the  questions,  which 
were  to  be  submitted  to  it,  were  ready.   Talleyrand  agreed 
to  wait,  provided  a  day  for  the  convocation  be  set  by 
Metternich  and  that  the  rule,  according  to  which  the 
members  were  tc  be  admitted,  be  stated.   Priedrich  von 
Gentz,  Prince  Metternich's  able  assistant,  soon  after 
this  conference,  informed  Talleyrand  that  he  had  been 
charged  to  draw  up  a  project  for  the  convocation  of  the 
Congress.    The  danger  then  of  a  break  between  Me^tternich 
and  Talleyrand  had  been  fortunately  avoided.   At  another 
of  these  preliminary  conf f^rences,  '(etternich  informed 
Talleyrand  that  he  had  drawn  up  a  new  plan  of  declaration, 
which  he  could  not  at  the  time  show  him.   This  artful  man 
guessed  that  "It  was  probably  being  communicated  to  the 
allies, "(3)  to  which  Metternich  replied,  "Speak  no  more  of 


(3)  Ibid  -  page  244. 


allies.   Tliere  are  no  longer  any,"  In  this  way  ITelternich 
unconBcioudly  showed  how  affaire  were  being  turned  "by  the 
interference  of  Talleyrand. 

Still  Metternich  urged  the  necessity  of  not  publish- 
ing the  rule  of  admission,  which  Talleyrand  h^d  rtiquested 
because  it  would  cause  dissatisfaction.   Metternich  ad- 
mitted tlifct  he  would  be  much  perplexed,  for  Murat  ,  rrho 
desired  recognition  as  King  of  Naples,  would  see  hie  caee 
hopeless,  wjien  he  found  that  his  minister  was  tc  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  CcngrcES.   In  such  a  case,  Murat  might 
become  a  very  dangerous  enemy.   In  the  middle  of  October 
at  one  of  these  meetings,  two  projects  for  the  opening  of 
t}ie  Congress  were  read,  one  written  by  Metternich,  the 
other  by  Talleyrand.   With  the  exception  of  the  English 
minister  Castlereagh,  almost  every  minister  present  seemed 
tc  incline  towards  Metternich's  plan.   The  Russian  minister 
JJesselrode  seconded  it  heartily,  claiming  tliat  it  px-e- 
jud^ed  nothing.   This  project  set  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
gress for  November  first.   After  some  discussicn,  it  was 
adopted,   Talleyrand  wished  to  add  that  the  settlements 
of  the  Congress  "shall  be  made  according  to  the  principles 
of  public  right. "(4)   Metternich  objected  rather  obsti- 
nately tc  this  addition  until  GentH  prevailed  upon  him 
to  see  the  justice  of  it.   Gent«  felt  that  this  day  really 


(4)  Ibid  -  page  247, 


"belonged  to  the  history  of  the  CcngreaB. 

The  time  for  the  formal  opening  v/hich  Metternich  had 
tried  bo  often  to  poatpone,  was  drawing  near.   Many  of  the 
miniBterb  were  impatient  for  the  definite  work  to  hegm. 
Talleyrand  tells  us  tliat  Wetternich  still  ineiBted  that 

« 

tlie  Polish,  Saxon^  and  German  Federation  queBtione  were  on 
tlie  eve  of  Bolution  and  tliat  a  fcrrial  Ccngrees  would  in- 
terfrre  with  tlie  vrorking  out  of  »«ch  CiUestionB.   The 
actual  ConEreee,  he  argued,  thculd  net  "be  so  called  and 
the  form  of  resolution  tihculd  not  be  admitted,  (5)   It 
fs  not  surprising  that  Talleyrand  found  Metternich' s 
attitude  strange  for  at  Paris  a  Congress  had  "been  re- 
quested and  now  ?^-etternich  seemed  to,  think  that  there 
ought  to  "be  no  regular  Congress,  that  the  representatives 
should  asseiable  on  November  first,  but  that  the  sTimmons 
had  not  "been  made  with  the  necessaary  formalities.   In 
fact  Metternich  seemed  to  desire  that  the  opening  ought 
not  to  be  an  opening.  Metternich  answered  merely  by 
proposinR  another  delay  of  from  ten  to  twelve  da?/8,  but 
finally  before  tlie  conference  ended  it  was  agreed  (a)  not 
to  adjourn  the  Congress;   (b)  to  appoint  a  commission  for 


(5)  Ibid  -  page  283. 


eatamining  credentials;   (c)  tc  rea8seia"ble  on  the  following 
day  to  determine  the  organization  and  arrangement  of  vork. 

On  October  30th,  iletternich  called  another  conference 
which,  Talleyrand  wrote  to  LouIb  XVIII,  proved  "prolific 
indeed  of  words,  hut  harren  of  result. "  (6)   However, 
here  the  corfunission  for  verifying  credentials  vm.B   fanned, 
compoBed  of  three  meiaViers  appointed  "by  lot  and  as  aocn  as 
t}ie/  received  ..■■..   credentials,  the  Congreaa  \7a.B  to  neet. 

Prince  Hetternich  etateu  in  hie  MemoirB  that  the 
CongroBB  did  not  really  open  until  Hovemher  third.   The 
openiiU';  conference  was,  he  v/rote,  simple  and  unpretending, 
not  at  all  corresponding  to  the  general  expectations  of  a 
public  greedy  for  a  epectacle.  (7)   The  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  different  stcites  hegged  hia,  he  states,  to  under- 
taVe  the  direction  of  the  negotiations,  to  which  he  con- 
sented, provided  the  questions  he  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  systematic  order.  We  cannot  regard  it  as  a 
special  honor  to  Prince  Metternich  that  he  was  to  be 
president  of  the  Congress.   It  was  an  ebtablished  fact 
that  the  chief  minister  of  the  state,  in  which  such  a 
meeting  was  held,  should  preside  over  the  body. 


(6)  Ibid  - 

(7)  Metternich' s  Vemoirs  I,  page  252. 
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Prince  Mettemich  iTrcned lately  sup;|re8ted  a  shheT^c  of 

procedure  for  t}ie  Ccnf^r'saB  which  emhrsced:   (a)  Tlie  con- 

(8) 
Bultat.ioriB  of  the  memhers  of  the  quadruple  alliance  and 

France  under  the  doaip;nation  of  "Comite  dea  cinq  PuiaBanceflf 
(h)  Meetinf^B  of  plenipotentiaries  cf  these  five  To^ers 
with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Sweden, 
under  the  desif-Tnation  of  the  "ABsemhlie  des  huit  Cours"  and 
their  connection  with  repreBentatives  of  the  other  states; 
(c)  The  institution  of  a  commission  to  "be  formed  from  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  German  states,  especially  devoted 
to  the  regulation  of  German  affairs.    This  form  was 
accepted  and  carried  out  as  shown  "by  the  protocol  of  the 
CongresB. 

After  several  months  of  delaying,  largely  due  to  the 
attitude  of  Prince  Metternich,  the  formal  work  of  the  Con- 
gress was  to  begin.   Vany  of  the  problems  were  already  on 
the  road  towards  solution.   Talleyrand  was  rnry   active  in 
furthering  this  work.  •  His  criticism  of  Metternich  at  this 
period  seems  a  little  too  severe.   As  Gentz  states  (9) 
the  position  of  Austria^  and  therefore  of  Metternich,  at 


(8)  Ibid 

(9)  Mettemich's  Memoirs  II,  page  561, 


the  Con^reBB  was  awlorard.    AuBtria  was  the  ene-ny  of  the 
HuBSlan  eraperor  and  inclined,  to  a  deiB^ree  at  least,  againat 
rapacjions  Pruocia.   She  could  not  openly  ally  i»ith  Prance 
on  the  Polish  and  German  qucBtione,  ehe  disagreed  with  her 
upon  the  Italian  questionB.   "f?ngland  merely  ddsired  peace 
at  any  price.   Bavaria  would  prohahly  remain  Austria'a 
friend  but  on  the  whole  Austria  would  have  to  depend  large^r 
upon  herself  alone  at  the  beginning  of  the  Congress. 


-I  "J- 


III. 

PRUTOT?  ^.^T-raRFinH'S   YITTS   0¥  TTTP  S/OrO??-PRTT3SI  AIT  QTTO.9TI0!T, 


Among  the  German  problemB  which  were  Tircught  before 
the  Congress,  tliat  concerning  the  annexation  of  Sajcony  to 
Prussia  proved  to  "be  the  hardest  tc  solve.   In  regard  to 
his  attitude  on  this  question,  Prince  Metternich  hus  "been 
very  severely  criticised,  efapeci&ll^  hy  Prustiane. 
Althougli  man^  writers  have  shovm  a  tendency  to  exaf^gcrate 
his  faults,  certain  of  these  cannot  be  denied:  His  policy 
of  delay  and  evasiveneos,  his  disregard  for  the  Saxon 
people,  are  substantiated  by  the  evidence  of  his  ccntem- 
poraries,  especially  Talleyrand,  who  tends  to  overdraw 
these  cliaracteribtics,  but  what  may  seem  more  conclusive, 
by  the  Protocol  of  the  Congress  itself. 

Aa  already  noted  in  the  preliminary  work  of  the 
CongresB,  the  Russian-Polish  and  Pruasian-Saxon  questionB 
consTuaed  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  represent- 
atives j   In  September  it  liad  been  decided  that  the  German 
federation  and  European  affairs  were  to  be  discussed 
separately.   The  Polish  and  Saxon  questions  were  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  committee  on  European  affairs.   It  was 
in  the  middle  of  September,  1814,  that  Stein,  TTesselrode, 
Hardenberg  and  Humboldt  declared  that  Saxony,  should  be 


Joined  to  Prussia,  not  as  a  province  "b^^it  ae  a  "TCRnipreich".  (]L 
It  should  retain  the  rifihte  and  privileftcB ,  which  the 
povernmr'nt  would  ensure  to  Prustiian  territory.  Meanwhile, 
its  constitution  should  remain  unaltered.   On  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  September,  these  facts  were  ccmnunicated  to 
Austria  and  on  the  second  of  Octoher,  Ilardenherg  again 
req'iested  Metternich's  acquiescence  to  them.   He  'wanted  to 
licnoT/  if  he  could  depend  upon  Austria's  support  in  the 
Prussian  plan  of  Saxon  annexation.   Ketternich  preferred 
avoiding  a  direct  answer  to  Hardenherg's  requests  and  in 
his  reply  on  Octoher  twenty-second  he  made  very  sunbiguous 
terns,  which  led  the  Prussians  to  believe  that  they  could 
count  upon  his  agreement,  whereas  he  continued  to  regard 
it,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  justice,  as  purely  con- 
ditlonalj^  Metternich  stated  (2)   that  the  annexation 
project  was  one  of  great  regret  to  his  l?mperor.   The 
question  of  right  put  aside,  Austria  still  felt  strongly 
the  obligation  to  hphold  the  ancient  dynasty  in  Sajccny, 
When  its  disappearance  was  threatened,  Austria  felt  it  her 


(1)  Pertz  -  ly&B   Le\»en 

Stein&  IV,  page  118 
Klflber  I  257i 


(2)  D'Angeberg  "Le  Congres  de  Vienne"  II,  pages  316-32) 
Metternich's  TT.P.  II,  page  489. 
Talleyrand's  Memoirs,  II,  page  314, 
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duty  to  worlc  toimrdB  ccnporveticn.   Mettei*nich  auid   that 
the  Fnperor  Franoib  felt  that  at  leaet  the  Sarcn  ring 
•hovlrt  >»«  (river  Bone  portion  of  land  en  the  Bohenien 
frrntior.   If  tVio  total  annexation  of  Saxcny  was  absolutely 
neceeBtiry  for  the  well-heinr  of  T?urope,  the  Emperor  would 
acquiesce,  but  only  under  certain  conditions  -  that 
Prussia  was  to  shandon  Russia  on  the  Polish  q"evtion;  that 
from  the  side  of  the  Rhine,  the  Main  on  one  side  and  the 
Moselle  on  the  other,  should  he  the  hotmdaries  between  the 
states  of  Horth  and  South  Germany.   This  arrangement  would 
coTnpel  PriiBsia  to  give  up  Mayence.  On  the  surface  it 
miftht  appear  that  Metternich  was  really  averse  to  the 
Prussian  anneatation  of  Saxony.   This  letter  was,  however, 
only  a  piece  of  diploieacy,  a  scheme  for  evading  the  quest- 
ion at  issue  for  the  present  time.   Wettemich's  true 
intentions  at  this  period  are  clearly  set  forth  by  his 
friend  and  Secretary  Priedrich  von  Gentz,  in  his  Tagebuch, 
Without  effect,  Gentz  had  tried  to  prevail  upon  Metternich 
to  work  against  the  Prussian  annexation  of  Saxcny.   His 
failure  is  shown  when  he  writes  of  Metternich  on  October 
fifteenth,  "II  veut  c*der  et  il  c6dera.   La  Saxe  est 
perdue."  (3)   Gentz  tells  us  that  at  this  period  Metter- 
nich was  80  much  wrapped  up  in  court  pleasure,  in  Icve 


(3)  Friedrich  von  Gentz  "Taigebucher",  page  326. 
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affairs,  that  it  took  wuch  energy  to  rouee  iiim  to  the 
realisation  of  the  importance  of  political  itt&ues. 
Metternich'B  letter  tc  ?lard.enberg  was  then  purely  a  piece 
of  <iiplomacy  and  his  ultiioate  idea  was  to  agree  to  the 
plan  of  annexation.   On  the  ether  hand  Talleyrand  tells 
i/B  oi.iit  early  in  October,  ?'etternich  said,  "We  ehall  do 
cur  very  best  to  preserve  at  leaet  a  portion  of  it"  (Sajcon^) 
(4)   Metternich'B  policy  cf  "2?y»tificieren"  has  already 
shown  itself.   It  TXiiprht  have  heen  that, although  Mettsrnich 
personally  abandoned  Saxony,  the  Austrian  "BniTjercr  a  till 
was  hesitant,  and  for  this  reason  Scetternich  felt  unable 
to  directly  express  his  victims.   The  fact  that  the  co-imiiss- 
ioners,  for  drawing  up  the  federal  ccnstitution  for 
Gersiany,  disregarded  Saxony,  treating  her  as  if  already 
out  of  existence,  shows  that  her  annexation  by  Prussia 
must  have  been  a  foregone  conclusion.   ITot  until  the  Polish 
question  was  cut  cf  the  way,  did  Austria  wish  to  enter 
into  a  thorough  study  of  the  Saxon  question.   The  Russian 
Eapercr  assumed  that  Austria  had  given  her  full  assent  to 
the  Saxon  annexation  and  this  fact  he  communicated  to 
Talleyrand, (5)   who  was  hopeful  that  Austria's  acquiescence 


(4)  Talleyrand's  Memoirs  II,  page  247. 

(5)  Talleyrand's  Memoirs  II,  page  277.  j^ 


would  be  trithdraim.   In  fact  he  states  that  he  had  "been 
trying?  to  urge  Metternich  against  the  ainnexation  project 
end  that  certain  of  the  Austrian  generals  had,  hy  the  end 
cf  October,  declared  for  Saxony's  presenration.  (6) 

In  the  first  few  sittings  of  the  Congress,  after  its 
opening  at  the  beginning  of  November,  no  marked  progress 
was  made  in  regard  to  the  Oerrnan  questions.  Metternich 
asserted  that  the  federation  plan  was  rapidly  progressing, 
but  this  was  in  truth  destined  to  wait  a  long  time  before 
being  settled.   Tlie  question  of  the  Saxon  annexation  was 
a  iaatter  which  appeared  settled  in  the  early  part  of  the 
conferenceo.   On  November  eighth,  Prince  Repnin,  the 
governor  of  Saxony,  handed  over  the  administration  cf 
Saxony  to  the  Prixssians.  (7)   The  result  of  this  was  to 
incite  the  French,  especially  Talleyrand  to  action. 
Metternich  liad,  by  his  policy  of  inmobility  and  tactful 
diplomacy,  tried  to  avoid  the  great  question  in  his  note 
of  October  twenty-second.   Talleyrand  felt  that  the  quest- 
ion of  the  balance  of  power  of  Europe  was  at  stake,  that, 
if  Prussia  annexed  Saxony,  she  would  become  a  menace  to 
the  other  E^iropean  states.   Talleyrand  urged  Metternich 
to  see  that  Russia's  obtaining  Warsaw  and  Pnssia's  obtcin- 


(6)  Ibid  -  page   280.         V*^  ^"^ 

(7)  Talleyrand's  Memoirs  II,   pages  283,   290.  ^r'^ 
33'Angeberg   "Le  Congris  de  Vienne"   II,   pp.    413-414, 


^ntr  PHxc-y,  v?oiJld  be  directlj^^  injurioub  to  Aubtri&, 
>>Tetternich  explfiined  that  in  ragard  to  the  Polieh  quest- 
ion, he  and  CactlereaRh  had  derided  that  Ruaaia  should  not 
pasB  *^""  Vir.+i'la  and  that  they  were  trying;  their  utncot 
to  ^t  Prujseia  to  work  r-ith  them  towards  thie  ena,(8) 
Talleyrand  writes  that  Metternich  told  him,  in  order  to 
^et  PruBoia  tc  agree  tc  thi&  scheme  for  r.Li»Bxa.,  she  had 
"been  prornioed  a  portion  of  Saxony  (from  400,000  to 
500,000  in^mhitants  with  the  district  of  Wurtemberg) ,  thus 
leaving  1,500,000  to  1,600,000  souls  to  Saxony  aa  vroll  a« 
Torgau,  Koenigstein,  and  the  course  of  the  "Rlhe  from  the 
district  of  Vurtemherg  to  Sohewia.   Tyiis  'vas  early  in  • 
"ovemher  and  it  gives  us  the  first  idea  of  a  plan  of 
partial,  as  opposed  to  total  annexation,  as  advocated  by 
jfg  J  ....^riich.   Talleyrand  ^fished  to  know  more  of  what  had 
been  going  on  and  he,  by  his  wonderful  diplomatic  skill, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Metternich,  on  November  twelfth 
his  letter  to  Prussia  on  the  Saxon  question. (9)   This 


(8)  D'Angeberg  "Le  Hcngr^s  rte  ^ienne"  II,  page  3«1, 
Talleyrand 'Iv'emoirs  II,  pages  296,300,  301. 

(9)  D'Angeberg  "Le  CongrAs  de  Vierne"  II,  pp.  318,352. 
Talleyrand's  Memoirs  II,  page  314.  v\ 
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Talleyrand  that  lie  conteinplated  but  a  partial  annexation 
of  Saxcny,  in  reality  aiihject  to  certain  conditionB,  h© 
liad,  c;'  the  twenty-aeccnd  of  October,  acquisscud  to  its 
total  anncfxation.   Tliis  aaeme  to  indicate  that  Metternich 
was  weakening  in  hiu  viewe  en  Saxony,  that  he  was*  grad- 
ually ccxEing  under  the  influence  of  Talleyrand,   '^i  is 
French  minister  asserts  on  the  twelfth  of  ^ovemher  that 
Metternich.  assured  him  that  he  would  never  ahandon  Saxony, 
When  Stein,  in  certain  publications,  showed  himeelf  to  be 
the  great  champion  of  a  union  of  Saxony  and  Prussia, 
Castlereagh  and  I'etternich  repronched  him  (10)   for  he  Jiad 
assumed  England's  and  Austria's  consent,  which  they 
declared,  they  had  never  given,  for  tlie  ccnditiont  which 
they  hau  set  seemed  toe  unimportant  to  Stein,  to  be 
seriously  conuiderod.   When  the  Prussians  were  formally 
granted  by  Repnin  the  right  to  Saxon  territory,  Talleyrand 
heaped  the  blarae  for  this  upon  the  Austrian  ministers' 
headfc.   He  felt  that  Ketternich  could  be  turned  from  this 


(10)  Talleyrand's  Memoirs  II,  page  318. 


pJLan,  that  he  had  never  really  conBcnted  to  it,  iletternich 
had  even  told  him  that  he  was  planning  to  ally  mrith  Prince 
von  Vrede,  asking;  him  for  25,000  Bavarian  fcrcea  to  join 
with  the  Austrian  troops,  and  further,  tlieae  had  been 
promised  by  P.avaria,  but  under  condition  that  Saxony  be 
left  undeatroyed. (11)   We  find  then,  that  the  taking  over 
of  the  government  of  Stixony  by  tJie  Prubaiann  caueed  uoiae 
co^^-il'tf^rable  enbarrasament  for  (Taetlereoi^  and  7'^etternich, 
To  be  fair,  I'etternich  w?i.j»  in  a.  difficult  position,  because 
he  Jiad  not  only  liih  c^m -plans  but  the  fixed  idea  of  his 
T&aperor  to  na-intain.   The  ■fiJnperor  had  argued  against  the 
Saxon  annexation  on  sioral  grounds;   he  did  not  wish  to 
see  an  ancient  dynasty  destroyed. 

Castelrea^  and  Metternich  agreed  to  disavow  Repnin's 
circular(12)  which  had  caused  Bavaria  such  alarm  that  she 
declared  she  would  not  join  a  German  federation  unless  the 
preservation  of  Saxony  was  guaranteed.   The  question  of 
Saxony  was  still  hanging  in  the  balance,  but  the  pobuibiliV 
of  Metternich 's  working  for  her  crnservation  had  increased. 


(11)  Ibid,  pages  318,  323,  328. 

(12)  Ibid,  pages  350*'  354. 

D'Angeberg   "Le  Congrtfs  de  Vienne"   II,   page  413, 
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On  the  fifth  of  December,  ICetternich  told  the  "Rrrperor 

Alexander  pceitively,  that  the  "Smperor  l?ranci«  would 

never  consent  to  Saxonj^'s  "being  hended  over  to  Prnseia. 

If  thia  were  the  case,  Metternich  hardly  had  the  choice 

in  hia  hands  either  of  ahandoninf^  or  preserving  Saxony, 

On  the  tenth  of  December,  Metternich  wrote  a  letter  to 

iiardenberg  in  which  he  discnssed  Austria's  attitude  en 

tha  Saxon  questiond:^) .   After  discuBBing  the  Polish- 

RuBBian  problem,  Metternich  treated  of  the  Raxcn -Prussian 

difficulty,   lie  argued  that  AuBtria  felt  no  jealousy 

towards  Prussia;   that  it  was  to  the  interests  of  both 

states  to  work  in  liannony  and  preeerve  the  balance  of 

power  in  Europe.   He  hoped  that  these  two  states  wctild 

maintain  peace  and  not  allow  the  Congress  to  break  up  in 

a  qu«rrel  between  them,  when  they  had  expressly  met  to 

settle  disputes.   He  brouf;ht  out  the  fact  that  Germany 

must  become  a  fixed  political  body,  that  in  so  doinp  the 

frcntierfc  between  these  two  of  her  most  important  states 

should  not  be  left  unsettled.   "1 'union  entre  I'Autriche 

que 
et  la  PruBse  doit,  en  un  mot,  etre  parfaite,  pcur  le  grand 

oeuvre  se  consomme. "(14)   He  now  expressed  his  plans  in 


(13)  D'Angeberg  "Le  CongrAs  de  Bienne"  II,  pp.  505-510 
Metternich's  IT. P.  ll,  pages  503-509 

(14)  Metternich's  N.p.  II,  page  506 


regard  to  Saxori^',  wiuuli  v/tjre  to  caubo  t;x'oat  exco.  (.orient 
and  diaturbttnctj  to  the  PruBuianb.   By  tactful  diplomacy 
iiavinf-  i:)a'VGd  the  v/ay  for  hii*  plan,  he  went  on  to  btate 
^'iJtmt  kixiice   uie  irccrpcriition  of  Saxony  'with  Prussia  would 
be  an  iinpedJRient  to  the  desirahle  union  het'.veen  Austria 
and  Pra&sia,  and  since  it  would  be  an  ohstacle  in  arrang- 
ing the  (Tenoftn  federation,  Aubtria  expre»aod  herseif  averse 
to  the  tr  tKl  annexation.   He  aaid  that  Austria  ccndenined 
the  plan  ^^ct  onl/  for  territ(>r.ic-i-l  hut  also  for  moral 
reasons,  aa  he  had  similarly  stated  with  regard  to  the 
"Biiperor  in  his  note  of  the  twenty-second  of  October, 
Further,  he  stated  that  the  other   Geriaan  states  we.e 
opposed  to  the  plan  even  threatening  not  to  join  a  German 
federation  if  Sa>:cny  were  ahandcned,   Prance  toe,  had 
decided  "d'une  mani^re  cate£:orique**  against  the  entire 
conquest  of  Gaxcny.  I'etternich  said,  with  all  these  ct>- 
stacles,  even  if  Austria  uhould  Join  in  with  Prusuia  for 
Saxony,  the  result  would  he  disastrous.   Gerruany  would 
seek  protection  from  France.   Tlie  'Einperor,  he  said,  felt 
that  in  refusing  the  annexation  he  was  acting  as  a  friend, 
not  a  rival  of  Prussia.   By  adjoining  a  territorial  table 
with  the  population  of  each  district  shown, (15)  Metternich 


Cl5)  D'Angeberg  "Le  Ccngr*s  de  Vienne"  II,  pp.  509-51Q 


endcavor'jd  tc  :  '        i  ;  ^  btla  crvlJ.  ...  -  cr 

her  IcaROu  in  1B05,  ??ithout  r.ecefcfiitatlTiK  the  entire 
annexation  cf  Caxcny. 

Fe  tee  thet  "by  this  time  3fe^ternich•8  attifude  had 
Iseccrae  ncre  definite,  whil-s  at  the  aainft  time  it  ht-d  8U"b- 
etn-ntially  altered.    DcvihtleBS  the  repeated  conferences 
with  Talleyrand,  in  which  th^,t  clevsr  diplcnat  trie!  tr 
tring  cut  in  the  most  emphatic  ''.'8^/  the  necessity  of  pre- 
eerTlnc'  V^s   "balfince  cf  power  i'l  ■'^nr<->T>e  and  of  preventinc; 
inmediate  danger  tc  Austria's  power,  took  effect.  We  aee 
Wstternich  leaning  ;nore  and  more  torards  the  coneervaticn 
policy.   Gentz  r- ■''''*   no  longier  Bay  of  him  in  regard  to 
Saxony,  as  ha  had  a  few  laonths  "before,  "I'l  veut  cider 
et  il  c^dera.   La  ?axe  eat  perdue."  This  letter  cf 
Metternich's  caused  much  alarm  to  t.he  Pruasians.   :^etter- 
nich's  attitude  in   stannchly  defended  hy  Gent/.,  who  held 
that  Austria's  attitude  tcvard  Prussia  was  "very   moderate 
and  that  Prussia  had  no  legitimate  reason  to  rep:ard  the 
note  as  an  insult  and  to  leave  it  unanswered.   The  Statis- 
tics subjoined  to  Metternich's  letter  showed  that  the 
Prussian  population  would  he  the  same  as  in  1805,  if  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  countries  Trhich  Prussia  had  and 
of  the  available  countries  destined  for  her,  330,000  Saxons 
only  were  added.   The  ^peror  Alexander,  who  was  always  on 


th©  aggreutjive    i.owi^rdfa  iretternicli,   doul^ted.  the  ^Autlienticity 
alfvtenentij,    tliinlcing   tL&t  ■Rhiiperor  Trsjacih*    real 

.^^.^ ,,   :  ,    ,.   .  :„      l.eftn    e>:r.refib6<'.      Karden'berg:  wat   diBsat- 

iijfied  -/.itli  Metternicii'fc   letter,    ebpecially  the    table, 

'.e   thoup-lit   the  i»tatiatic8  vrere  not  accurate,      yinally 
-«  b  L.'-.  uj.^..''  tvnd  he  UHiL.ed   tc   ',.  ,r,  a  ccniiai»Bion  investigat* 
the  :riatter. 

Ilarderx'be r g: '  o  attitude   toward  Me  t tc  m  i ch  *  &  vi ewjj ,   h e 
ejcprasaed   in  a  letter   to    the  P.tJ&eian   Emperor,    (IB)    saying 
tl'iat   the   sudden  cJ;ange   in  Mettemich  astounded  him.      rir&t 
i!e  had  afjreed   that   the  Saxon  King  thould  he  satisfied  with 
a  portion  cf   tiie  Bohenian  frontier,   later  he  agreed   that 

one-fifth  of  Saxcny  shoixld  he  granted   the  Prujisians 
c..   L  .  ....     fo;ir-fifths  retained  hy   the  Store  l^^n^.      Harden- 
herg  argued   that   thiu  would  mean  a  decided  decrease  from 
1B05  of  1,200,000  aoJlB  for  Pruaeia.      Talleyrand,    on  the 
other  hand,   agreed  that   the.   tenati  i)ropoaad  hy     Metternich 
in  hie  note  of  Deceiriher  tenth,   were  perfectly  JUBt. 

Tovrardu   the  erd  of  Decemher,  ^etternich  wrote  a  letter 
to  Talleyrand,    in  whicli  he  expreteed  himself  definitely  as 
workin^^  in  line  with  the  French  policy;      for  the   conser- 
vation of  Seocony.     He  even  bectuae  confidential  encuf>;h  to 


(16)  D*Angeherg^   "Le  Congrdo  de  Vienne"  II,    pp. 531-2. 


Bhow  hifi  letter  to  Prussia  to  Talleyrand.   Soon  after 
Austria's  agreement  to  adhere  to  the  conservation  policy, 
Castlereagh  expressed  similar  views.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  1H14,  we  see  Austria  and  England  joined  in  with 
Prance's,  or  more  particularly  Talleyrand's  policy. 
Cttstlereagh  denounced  J'etternich's  actions  throughout 
this  period  -very   sever^y,  saying  of  him  "On  the  eighteenth 
of  last  month  (November)  he  considered  it  would  suffice  to 
give  Prussia  400,000  souls  in  Saxony,  today  he  would  give 
douhle  the  number  without  any  scruple;   on  the  twenty- 
third  of  October,  he  wanted  her  total  destruction. "(17) 

It  is  undeniable  tliat  Metternich's  course  had  been  a 
peculiar  one,  first  avoiding  definitely  answering  the 
questions  at  issue  but  leaving  the  Prussians  in  such  a 
position  tliat  they  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  counting  on 
his  acquiescence.   Scon,  mainly  through  the  influence  of 
the  clever  Talleyrand,  w}iile  claiming  it  to  be  due  to  the 
wishes  of  his  Emperor,  Metternich  is  brought  to  view  the 
question  in  a  new  light,  that  as  large  a  portion  as  poss- 
ible of  Saxcny  must  be  preserved.   He  had  been  evasive. 


(17)  Talleyrand's  Memoirs  III,  page  9. 


t^ 


he  had  delayed  the  aettlement  but  from  now  on  he  worked 
hard  for  the  conservation  of  Saxony,  for  the  principle  of 
maintaining  the  balance  cf  power.   Talleyrand's  pereon- 
ality  was  working  its  way  Buccessfully  over  the  members  of 
the  Congress. 

On  the  third  of  January,  1815,  a  secret  treaty  was 
formed  between  France,  Austria  and  "Rngland,  signed  by 
Talleyrand,  ¥etternich  and  Castlej-eagh,  the  purpose  being 
to  prevent  any  one  power  from  dictating  to  Europe. 
Austria's  primary  interests  now  seemed  to  be  how  much 
should  be  taken  from  Saxony.   Hardenberg  was  trying  to 
formulate  a  riBit   plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  Prussia, 
hherein  the  whole  of  Saxony  was  to  be  assigned  to  Prussia, 
which  would  of  course,  mean  a  great  increase  in  Prussian 
population  over  1815.   This  would  mean  a  reaction  against 
the  system  of  balance  of  power,  upheld  by  the  three  allies. 

This  seemed  a  very  daring  demand  of  Prince  Kardenberg, 
to  which  Metternich  would  have  to  reply.   In  determining 
the  exact  nature  of  his  answer,  Metternich  conferred  often 
with  Talleyrand,  who,  Talleyrand  tells  us  was  so  much 
inclined  to  make  endless  concessions  that  he  had  to  be 
held  in  check.  (18)   It  was  yery   difficult  to  settle  just 


(18)  Talleyrand's  Memoirs  III,  page  15. 


how  much  of  Saxony  should  "be  allowed  the  PruBBians.   On 
the  twenty-fifth  of  January  in  the  presence  of  Talleyrand, 
Metternich  and  Schwarzenberg  diBCuseed  the  prohlem  at 
length.   Two  plana  were  Buhmitted, (19)  one  that  Torgau 
should  be  preserved  to  Saxony,  provided  the  fortifications 
of  Dreaden  were  razed,  the  other  that  Torgau,  unfortified, 
should  be  given  to  Prussia,  Dresden  being  also  dismantled. 
It  was  decided  to  submit  both  plans  to  the  Ttaperor  of 
Austria ^who  should  submit  his  choice  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Finally,  in  a  letter  to  the  Prussian  minister  on  January 
twenty-eighth,  iletternich  agreed  that  Prussia  should  have 
her  due,  that  Austria  was  even  willing  to  renounce  the 
400,000  inhabitants  of  Tarnopol,  which  Russia  had  offered, 
her,  if  instead  the  same  population  would  be  given  over 
to  Prussia  from  the  part  of  Poland  adjoining  Prussia. (20) 
Tliis  Austria  would  do  in  order  to  diminish  as  much  as 
possible,  the  sacrifices  of  Saxony.   Hardenberg  seemed, 
by  this  time,  willing  to  compromise,  and  bargaining  began. 
On  January  31,  Talleyrand  stated  that  782,000  souls  were 


(19)  Talleyrand's  Memoirs  III,  page  21. 

(20)  D'Angeberg  "Le  CongrAs  de  Vienne"  II,  page  678, 


taken  from  Saxony,  being  given  over  to  Prussia.  Different 
Bcheraes  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  were 
submitted  and  finally  on  Februai*y  eighth,  a  project,  ad- 
vocated by  Metternich,  was  generally  agreed  to  and  a  sub- 
coramittee  was  appointed  to  reduce  it  to  the  form  of  a 
preliminary  convention.   This  project  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet  received  but  few  alterations. 

The  five  great  powers  met  on  February  11,  181^/,  and 
examined  the  articles  drawn  up  in  regard  to  Saxony. (21) 
These  provided  that  Austria  should  recover  her  Polish 
poseeesions  but  Cracow  was  declared  a  free  city.   The 
Prussian  share  covered  the  larger  part  cf  her  former 
Polish  dominions  and  comprised  the  fortress  cf  Thorn. 
Prussia  received  in  return,  somewhat  less  than  two-fifths 
of  Saxony,  including  the  fortress  cf  Torgau,  but  not  the 
city  of  Leipzig,  which  she  had  strnggled  for.  ^en  on 
the  eleventh  the  committee  of  five  approved  cf  these 
arrangements,  the  Saxon  question  seemed  at  last  settled. 
Things  had  turned  cut  as  Metternich  had  desired,  but  it 
was  net  he,  but  rather  Talleyrand,  who  was  responsible 


(21)  D'Angeberg  "Le  Congris  de  Vienne"  II,  pp. 792-8, 

706,  715,  900-904.  , 

Talleyrand's  Memoirs  III,  page  28. 


for  a  final  settlament.   Had  not  Talleyrand  "been  there  to 
force  the  wavering  TJ^etternich  to  exert  hlmaelf  towards  a 
definite  end,  the  question  of  Saxony  might  not  have  "been 
settled  at  this  meeting.   VThat  remained  was  to  present 
the  settlement  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  showed  himself 
at  first  averse  to  the  plan  of  the  annexation  of  even  a 
portion  of  his  territoiV  hy  Pru&sia.   A  deputation  of  the 
committee  of  five  powers  composed  of  Metternich,  Talleyrand 
and  Wellington  (Lord  Castlereagh's  successor),  net  him  at 
Prc8Bl:urg.  Metternich  states  (22)  that  the  whole  affair 
was  concluded  in  a  few  hours,  hut  hy  the  protocol  we  see 
that  King  Frederick  Augustus  did  not  immediately  come  to 
terme,  saying  the  question  required  much  reflection  on 
his  part.   However,  the  committee  on  Mr-rch  twelfth,  em- 
powered the  Prussian  government  to  take  permanent  poes- 
•ssion  of  their  part  of  Saxony,   Certain  discussion  went 
on  until  finally  May  eighteenth  Saxony  agreed  to  settle 
a  definite  treaty  (23)  with  Prussia,  which  was  later 
annexed  to  the  final  act  of  June  ninth. 


(22)  Metternich' s  Ti,   P.  I,  page  211. 

(23)  D'Atigeherg  "Le  Congrris  de  Viennc"  III,  pp. 1191- 

i:mo. 


This  great  problem  waa  now  settled,  but  it  had  con- 
Biimed  so  much  time  t}iat  ether  important  questions  were 
sacrificed  en  this  account.   Doubtless,  Metternich  was 
scmewliat  liajnpered  in  hie  vork  by  the  'Emperor,  but  we  cannot 
fairly  defend  hie  attitude  of  double  dealing,  for  prior  to 
Tallv:^,  1  .-.nd's  arrival  he  had  planned  tc  sacrifice  Saxony, 
although  he  did  not  directly  state  this  fact  except  confi- 
dentially to  Centr,,  and  upon  Talleyrand's  arrival,  he 
becamo  influenced  tc  the  opposite  view,  not  froin  any  con- 
sideration of  the  Suxcn  people,  but  because  he  ftlt  it  for 
Austria's  interosts.  One  fact  nubt  be  observed,  hctrever, 
his  faithful  attitude  toward  Austria,  whose  welfare  lay 
before  his  eyes.   True  regard  for  nationalities  as  such 
had  not  yet  been  imbibed  by  European  diplomats,  f^'f    -'hom 
Metternich  is  a  fair  example  in  his  disregard  for  Saxony 
and  Saxon  people  as  such.   Throughout  this  problem  it  was 
Talleyrand,  vrhc  Jiad  tc  stiraulatc  tlie   delayer,  ^'^"■'■•''^rnich, 
to  enter  into  the  definite  line  of  action,  which  finally 
won  out. 
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IV. 
PRIiTCE  METTSRinnH'S  VIE\?S  ON  THE  POLISH-  RUSSIAH  QUESTION. 


The  Polibh- Russian  problem  like  the  Saaon-PruHsian 
difficulty,  presented  itself  early  in  the  work  of  the 
Congresu.   These  prohleras  often  hecarae  bo  closely  inter- 
woven with  one  another  as  really  to  form  at  times  a  single 
question.   They  1>oth  hecame  so  important  that  for  a  brief 
period,  they  tJ.reatcned  to  swallcw  up  all  the  rest  of  the 
matters  at  the  Congress. 

The  Polish-Russian  question  was  sufficiently  complex 
as  a  territorial  settlement.   Added  to  this,  the  great 
hatred  of  "Emperor  Alexander  for  Prince  Metternich,  the 
mati;er  was  in  no  wise  simplified.  Alexander  wished  to 
receive  the  whole  of  Poland,  desiring  to  form  it  into  an 
independent  Kingdom,  ruled  by  the  Russian  Emperor,  as 
hereditary  monarch.   Such  a  plan  would  mean  the  surrender 
by  Austria  and  Prussia  of  their  gains  in  the  three  par- 
titions of  Poland.   To  counteract  these  losses,  Austria 
was  to  receive  territories  in  Italy  for  Galicia,  Prussia 
was  to  have  the  whole  of  Saxony,  which  plan  we  have  just 
seen  could  not  be  carried  out.   This,  in  general,  was  thiB 
settlement  anticipated  by  the  Russian  Emperor.   That  he  was 
unable  to  carry  it  out  in  full,  was  duo  to  the  efforts  of 
Talleyrand,  Metternich  and  Castlereagh, 


At  the  outset  the  question  of  Russia' a  controlling 
the  T7hole  Duchy  of  Warsaw  seened  likely  to  be  an  accepted 
fact.   Soon,  however,  Talleyrand  felt  the  danger  this 
ifould  eaxise  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and  early 
in  Octo"ber,  1".14 ,  he  asked  Prince  Xf:etternich,  "How  can 
you  have  the  courase  to  place  Russia  as  a  belt  around 
your  principal  and  most  important  possessions,  Hungary  and 
BoheTiia'*''(l)    A  little  later  Talleyrand  said  that,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would  neYer   consent  to  allow 
Russia  to  cross  the  Viat'a^a  with  forty-four  million  sub- 
jects in  Europe  and  her  frontier  on  the  Oder.   He  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  if  Luxemburg  be  given  to  Holland, 
Mayence  to  Bavaria,  if  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  he  preserved 
and  if  Russia  would  not  pass  the  Vistula,  he  would  have 
no  cause  to  raiee  any  obj actions.   Thereupon,  Hetternich 
took  Talleyrand's  hand  saying,  "Our  views  are  not  so 
opposed  as  you  think. "  He  went  on  to  say  that  Prussia 
should  have  neither  Libcemburg  nor  Mayence  and  that  Austria 
would  strive  to  preserve  at  least  a  portion  of  Saxony, 
*We  desire  no  more  than  yourself  that  Russia  be  increased 


(l)   Talleyrand's  Memoirs,  II,  page  246. 


beyond  measure.  "(2)    Talleyrand  writes*  that  he  had  spoken 
to  Metternich  in  the  w%y  he  had,  only  to  get  him  to  ex- 
press soiae  definite  views  upon  the  subject.   We  see  here 
that  Metternich  was  "befc;inning  to  bend  under  the  influence 
of  Talleyrand. 

It  was  Kbout  the  middle  of  October  that  Castlereagh 
ccnf ided  to  Talleyrand  a  Russian  plan  opposed  to  that  of 
Alexander.   On  being  informed  of  this  by  Talleyrand, 
Metternich  seemed  surprised.   This  Talleyrand  judged  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  four  courts  had  a  general 
determination  not  to  communicate  with  others  as  to  what 
they  were  doing.   The  peculiar  part  is  that  Castlereagh 
was  Host  likely  acting  upon  the  instructions  of  Metternich, 
faYoring  a  division  of  Poland  between  the  powers,  but 
preferring  that  Austria,  herself,  should  not  come  forward 
with  the  plan.   Talleyrand  saw  that  if  Alexander  could  not 
be  won  over  in  private  conferences,  Metternich  would  most 
likely  appeal  to  Prance  finally  for  the  aid  of  her  troops 
to  prevent  Russia  from  carrying  out  her  Polish  plans. 
Talleyrand  felt  that  in  such  a  case,  he  could  readily 
offer  Frencii  assistance.   Still,  by  a  letter  of  the  French 

(2)  Ibid. 


am'bHfofcadcre  to  the  Minifcter  of  Poreigh  Affairs  tow&rde 
the  end  of  Octo'bei*,  we  find  tht.t   Metternich  still  see?ned 
inclined  to  urge  Ku&Bla  to  take  pcBee&sion  of  the  Duchy 
of  Wiarsaw.(3)   He  niade  a  great  deal  of  the  fact  that 
RiiBbian  armies  were  leaving  Germany,  "but  the  French  am- 
httBaadora  claimed  he  failed  tc  see  that  the>  were  settling 
near  the  Oder  and  'nany  were  still  in  Holstein.   It  wai> 
shortly  after  thie  that  the  hreaoh  between  Alexander  and 
Metternich  formed,  which  influenced  the  relationship  "be- 
tween Austria  and  Russia  throughout  the  Congress. 

In  the  earliest  conferences,  Alexander  eeemed  anxious 
to  keep  on  friendly  relations  with  Austria,  tc  avert  ail 
danger  of  war.  Prince  ¥etternich  in  order  to  still  the 
discontent,  which  seemed  likely  tc  arise  or  the  Polish 
question,  demanded,  towards  the  middle  of  Octoher,  that 
the  Polish  affairs  "in  einem  Itathe  verhandelt  werde.*(4) 
Soon  the  fact  that  the  Saxon  and  Polish  questions  cculd 
not  he  kept  apart  caused  many  difficulties.   It  was  a 
direct  reason  for  the  enmity  which  began  to  develop  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Metternich  in  the  month  of  October. 


(3)  Talleyrand •■  Memoirs,  II,  page  269. 

(4)  Pertz  "Das  Leben  Steins"  IV,  page  189. 


Although  "etternich  la^*r  claimed  that  +}"-   "breach,  which 
•oparated  them  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Conprese, 
did  not  interfere  with  the  progresa  of  RuBbian  affaire 
tliere,  Geatz,  hlti  secretary,  claimed  that  this  hatred, 
which  grew  up  between  Alexander  and  ifetternich  was  the 
key  to  moat  of  the  events  of  the  Congreaa,  "but  he  consoled 
himself  that  this  breach  could  not  he  turned  to  the  per- 
sonal advantage  of  Alejutnder.  (5)   Indeed,  the  ccclness 
"between  Alexander  and  Ketternich  undoubtedly  set  Ketternich. 
mere  decidedly  against  Ruesia's  plans  and  bound  him  more 
closely  to  C&atlereagh  and  Talleyrand. 

The  trci;hle  started  ever  the  Saxon  question,  upon 
trhich  Metternich  and  Alexander  did  not  agree.   Alexander 
believed  that  Metternich  had  promised  Hardenberg  Saxony 
if  Prussia  would  prevent  Russia  from  getting  Poland,  at 
the  same  time  urging  Alejiander  to  advance  his  Russian 
claims  if  he  would  work  against  Prussia's  acquiring  Saxony, 
Alexander  took  Ifctternich's  attitude  as  a  personal  insult. 
He  conferred  with  Hardenberg,  Metternich  denied  statements 
Alexander  attf"ibuted  to  him  and  matters  were  quickly  coming 


(5)  Metternich' B  Memoirs  II,  page  555. 
Talleyrand's  Memoirs  II,  page  287. 


to  a  climax.   Alexander  went  to  "Bmperor  Fruncis  ciKiming 
that  ho  had  recQxvB(\   a  peroonal  intiult  from  Metternich. 
The  Austrian  Einpsror  claimed  t}iHt  wliat  Metternich  had  eaid 
cr  done  had  been  through  his  orders.   If  this  wae  really 
the  fact,  we  cannot  say  for  we  have  no  definite  evidence 
either  way.   5!'ranoiB  urged  Alej::ander  to  calm  himeelf,  to 
avoid  a  duel,  which  the  P-uetjian  "FlBiperor  had  propcsed,  and 
to  give  Metternich  en   cppcr*' —■  .  .t-r  an  explanation, 
Throufjh  the  Agency  of  Ocunt  Ozarowaky,  an  endeavor  to 
reconcile  the  two  nen  Tas  made.   Alexander,  whose  indig- 
nation i-Tnz   only  partly  righteous,  shewed  himself  ao  cb- 
Btmate  that  no  settlement  could  be  reached.  (6)   Gentz 
telle  u&  thfct  Priree  Metternich  conducted  himeelf  adrrtirably^ 

Bhcwint<^  calmness  and  tolerance.   In  short,  it  f^ave  hira  an 
opportunity  for  displaying  the  truly  gentlemanly  qualities, 
khich  he  poessssed.   The  crisis  came  on  October  twenty- 
fourth,  when,  after  a  very  stcnny  interview,  in  which 
Alexander  used  very  severe  terms  regarding  Jfetternich, 
Ketternich  vowed  not  to  see  Alexander  again  in  private. (7) 


(6)  Metternich's  Memoirs  II,  page  563, ff. 

(7)  Ibid   I  page  327 

II  page  564. 


ThiB  sarte  day  Oenta  recorded  in  his  Tapebuch,  Mettarnich 
"ta'a  donne''  toms  leajdaHaile  do  &a  fataeuse  et  triste 
converaation  a-rec  I'eiapereur  de  Rua8i8.''(8)   Tlieae  details 

he  did  net,  liorever,  record,  for  at  this  time  he  "barely 
had  time  tc  jot  dovm  v.   few  often  incoherent  phraseE  each 
day.   Alexander^ on  his  eide,  determined  never  to  enter 
>'e--^.  -nich'B  house,  never   tc  a"'''"'-''  the  elahcrate  fetea 
which  he  Rave  throughout  the  period  of  the  Congreea. 
Ifetternich  told  ?IecBelrode,  the  Russian  miniater  who  came 
directly  under  his  influence  and  into  his  confidence,  of 
what  had  liappened,  hut  Nesselrode  said  the  Russian  "Rnsperor 
had  not  given  him  anj--  instructionij  in  regard  to  this  af- 
fair. 

After  this  open  "breach,  Metternich  and  Alexander 
often  had  ^r  ^^et   at  certain  social  fnncticnii  at  "Vienna, 
"but  they  did  not  recognize  one  another  socially.   At  first 
this  caused  a  great  deal  cf  comment  in  social  circles, 
hut  it  Eoon  came  to  "be  a  matter  of  course.   Ifot  until 
Fapoleon's  return  from  El'ba  in  March  1815,  was  Alexander 
willing  to  restore  friendly  relations  and  this  only  he- 
cause  he  felt  it  ahsolutely  necessary  for  Russia's  safety. 


(8)  Gentjs  "Tagehucher"  October  24,  1814. 


T>ou"btlAsB  thie  hatred  "between  Alexander  and  Fetternich 
intenaifled  the  intention  of  Austria  to  check  RuBsian 
power  in  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,   Talleyrand  felt  that 
Mettemich'a  policy  of  delaying  was  largely  responaible 
for  the  difficulties  he  had  come  into  with  Russia.   Had 
Castlereagh  and  Mettgrnich  not  "been  against  an  earlier 
opening  of  the  Congress,  the  concentrated  powers  acting 
in  unison  against  Alexander  could  liave  pro"bahly  brought 
ahout  a  satisfactory  settlement.   British  medication  dur- 
ing October  had  seemed  designed  to  induce  Alexander  to 
consent  to  a  partition  of  the  grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
which  would  leave  both  Austria  and  Prussia  in  possession 
of  frontier  fortresses. (9)   The  possible  success  of  this 
scheme  had  been  thwarted  partly  by  Castlereagh's  lack  of 
sufficient  tact  and  largely  by  Alexander's  pronounced 
dislike  for  Metternich, 

In  his  note  of  October  twenty-second  to  Hardenberg, 
Mettemich  had  offered  to  recognize  the  right  of  Prussia 
to  annex  Saxony  if  Prussia  would  aid  Austria  against  the 
Polish  designs  of  Russia.   Again  on  ITovember  Second, 


(9)  Castlereagh's  Correspondence  7,  page  175. 
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lletternich  wrote  to  Harder"berK,  propoaing  to  act  together 
upon  the  Poliah  queation. (10)   He  claimed  that  Rueeia 
was  not  holding  to  the  treaty  signed  at  Reichenhach  June 
27,  1813,  wherehy  a  partition  of  the  T)uch;f  of  Warsaw  be- 
tween Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia  was  provided  for,  a 
siittilar  agreement  being  made  at  Toplitz  in  September  1813. 
He  felt  the  partition  plan  was  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  that  if  Prussia  would  Join  with 
Austria  on  this  question,  Russia  would  be  obliged  to 
lessen  her  demands  and  the  affair  would  soon  be  brought  to 
a  settlement.   We  find  annexed  to  this  note  a  memorandum 
of  Prince  Metternich,  containing  a  project  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Polish  question.   The  plan  stated  there  was 
as  follows:-(ll)    1-  That  Austria,  opposed  since  1792  to 
all  projects  of  partition  of  Poland,  would  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Kingdom  free  and  independent  of  all 
foreign  influence  and  being  of  the  sise  of  Poland  before 
the  first  partition.   To  the  neighboring  powers  was  to 
be  left  the  right  of  regulating  their  respective  frontiers. 
2»  That  Austria  would  even  consent  to  omit  the  last  re- 


(11)   Ibid   page  381. 


servation  in  this  plan  if  Rusuia  felt  that  absolutely 
neceseary.   3-  fJuppcsing  even  plan  2  Beamed,  undesirable, 
Austria  was  willing  to  conaent  to  the  exteriBicn  of  the 
RuBBian  frontier  to  tlie  right  bank  of  tlie  Vistula,  Ruesia 
holding  the  city  of  Warsaw  on  the  left  "bank  while  sJie 
should  cede  to  PrucBia  the  city  of  Thorn  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  river.   Austria  was  willing  to  let  the 
Russian  'Kmperor  plan  for  the  form 'of  administration  for 
the  Polish  provinces  as  he  saw  fit.   This  plan  Metternich 
submitted  to  Hardenberg.   This  arrangeraent  dees  not  seem 
quite  consistent  with  the  note  of  Prince  Metternich,  in 
which  he  had  inclined  toward  a  partition  policy.   While 
Metternich' s  proposition  in  his  raeiaoranduja  did  not  ab- 
solutely fulfill  the  demands  of  Russia,  it  showed  a 
decided  inclination  to  conciliate  Prucsia  and  Russia  on 
the  Polish  question,  trying  at  the  same  time  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power  in  T?urope. 

AlsK>«t  the  entire  month  of  Jlcvember  was  taken  up 
with  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  Poland  and  Saxony. 
We  see  Metternich  and  Castlereagh  attempting  to  gain  the 
aid  of  Prussia  against  Russia,  offering  a  large  part  of 
Saxony  in  return  for  this.  On  November  twelfth,  Talley- 
rand wrote  to  Louis  XVIII  (12)  that  it  appeared  that 


(12)  Talleyrand's'^Temoirs^II,  page  311. 


Ifetternich  and  Ca&tlerd&gh  had  paratiaded  the  Pru&sian 
ministry  tc  lauke  conanon  cauee  with  tliem.   Tl-ieae  hcpee 
were  soon  to  fall  for  as  Talleyrand  said  "the  hopetj  "built 
upon  thie  are  not  likely  to  endure  long  and  Prusuia  turns 
again  toward  PutjBia."  This  change  en  the  part  of  Prussia 
greatly  diBConcerted  hcth  llettemich  and  Caatlereagh. 
Talleyrand  determined  to  sound  Metternich  upon  hitj  exact 
plans  for  the  settlement  of  Poland.  Vith   skillful  dip- 
loTnacy  he  "began  "by  talking  to  Metternich  about  himself 
(Metternich),  from  which  he  advanced  to  political  matters. 
He  told  Metternich  to  think  of  himself,  to  avoid  being 
exposed  to  the  reproaches  from  all  eidee,  which  were  now 
"being  heaped  upon  him.   Finally  he  led  up  tc  the  Saxon 
and  Polish  questions.   In  regard  to  Poland,  Metternich 
gave  Talleyrand  to  understand  "that  he  would  sacrifice 
much" (13)  which  Talleyrand  felt  to  mean  that  he  would 
sacrifice  all  if  the  Emperor  Alexander  refused  to  yield 
an  inch.   In  fact  his  earlier  memorandum  with  the  suggested 
plane  for  Poland  seemed  to  indicate  as  much.   Talleyrand 
could  not  smypathize  with  Metternich*s  policy.   The  Aus- 
trian armies  were  1»ery  large  and  still  Metternich  seemed 


(13)   Ihid,  page  314, 


tc  think  it  'beet  to  eubmit  tc  ar.d  feuffer  ererything.  On 
the  whole,  JSiTetternich  had  had  a  more  decided  attitude  on 
the  Pcliah  than  en  the  Saxon  question.   At  the  beginning 
he  had  Tfiahed  to  check  Russian  power.   >Tow,  however,  he 
seemed  on  the  road  toward  unhending  tc  Ruesia'a  demand*. 
If  Austria  and  England  should  come  to  an  agreement,  if 
PruBBia  would  meet  their  denands,  it  eaemod  likely  that, 
in  fcpite  of  the  difforenceo  between  t}ie  Rufcuian  T?rapcror 
and  Metternich,  they  would  give  in,  in  large  measure,  to 
Russia. 

On  Novercher  twelfth,  Metternich  wrote  to  Hardenberg 
iirging  him  to  sound  Alexander,  to  find  out  Just  how  gr«at 
his  dGKiands  were.   Graf  Ktlnster,  HanVjoverian  miniuter, 
says, (14)   that  at  tliia  time  Hattei'nich  often  assured  him 
tliat  Austria  constituted  the  chief  protector  of  the  lib- 
erty of  the  Poles  and  that  she  would  cede  more  on  the 
question  of  the  frontiert  in  proportion  as  Emperor  Alex- 
ander would  give  surer  guaranteot  of  Polish  independence. 

Towards  the  end  of  lIovcEiber,  the  Polish  statHsmiin, 
Prince  Oaartoryski,  asked  (15)   regarding;  Clraccw  if  it 


(14)  Mtlnster  ■Depeschen" ,   page  188. 

(15)  Ibid,   page  192. 


were  tc  he  under  the  prctecticn  of  t}!e  three  poweru  or 
to  "he  f^i'^RTi  its  independence.  Mtinster  aounded  Motternich 
on  this  queetior.   Metternich  rejected  the  eecond  alter- 
native for  it  appear c  thr.t  the  Austrian  cahinet  h&d 
finally  decided  "a*  ne  point  c6der.''(l6)   Ke  told 
Kardenherg  that  Thorn  and  Wartha  should  he  given  hack  to 
Prussia  and  Cracow,  ^Tldda  and  Zanow  to  Austria.  Ilarden- 
•v.or.fT  t^rrre'^d  to   this  plan  provided  it  would  not  interfere 
too  decidedly  with  the  ttrranp^cnente  of  Alexander  and  even 
Alexander  aeemed  inclined  to  treat  the  plan  with  favor. 
In  Metternich's  note  of  Deceiaher  tenth  (17)   in  which  he 
had  refused  the  annexation  of  Shxony  to  Pruasia,  he  also 
showed  hie  disapproval  of  the  plan  of  making  Cracow  and 
Thorn  free  cities.   At  this  time  }.*[ottemich  ref^arded  tlte 
question  of  Poland  as  lost,  Perauading  herself  th^t  she 
cruld  net  save  hoth  Saxony  and  Poland,  Austria  had  de- 
cided tc  allow  the  latter  tc  fall.   It  was  felt  th^t  a 
settlement  in  rep;ard  to  the  constitution  of  Poland  and 
the  union  cf  Russian  Pol4nd  with  Warsaw  would  socn  fellow. 


(16)  Ihid,  page  197. 

D'Angeherg  "Le  Congres  de  Vienne"  II,  pa^e  485, 
Pertz  "Das  L^bcn  Steins",  pp.  227,  229,  239, 

(17)  Metternich's  "Memoirs"  II,  page  571. 


RuBtiia  still  felt  dlBBatief led  with  the  Auatrian  policy. 
The  RuBsian  minister  iTesselrode  waB  found  to  be  too  much 
under  tiie  influence  of  Jjtetternich,   TliiB  caused  Metternich 
Boine  emharraBsment  and  Alexander  complained  to  iSmperor 
Francis  in  regard  to  the  minister's  conduct.   The  outcome 
was  that  RaBomovalci  began  to  take  the  PoliBli  question  in 
hand.   In  vain  he  tried  to  keep  this  question  distinct 
from  the  Saxon  question , 

At  tlie  close  of  the  year  1814,  Metternich  and 
Castlereagh  decided  that  the  aid  of  Prance,  hence  of 
Talleyrand,  was  needed.   A  final  attempt  on  February  12, 
181tj,  to  league  with  Prussia  against  Hussia  failed. 
Austria  began  to  conciliate  Russia,  hoping  in  vain  to 
get  help  against  PrusBia^   Austria  waa  tryirig  to  play  the 
game  on  both  sides  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
Metternich  on  tliis  account  criticiaed  fcr  his  double 
dealing  methods.   Gentz,  in  his  diary,  states  tliat  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  181b,  Austria  felt  absolutely 
decided  that  if  Saxcny  were  tc  be  saved,  Poland  Biust  be 
lost. 

At  t}ie  end  of  December,  Rascwovski  had  been  appointed 
tc  succeed  Messelrode  in  working  out  the  Polish  queation. 
He  now  communicated  to  the  other  powers  Russia's  plans  in 
the  conferences  which  began  December  29,  1814,  between 


the  miniBterB  cf  Austria,  Ruesia,  PruBa.ia  and  England. 
To  theae  conferences  Talleyrand  was  admitted  also  on 
January  eighth.   Count  de  la  Garde  telle  that  at  this 
period  Easomovski  had  intimate  relations  with  Wetternich 
■le  Krand  -netteur  en  oeuvre.  "(18)   Before  this  time, 
Metternich  had  preferred  to  confer  with  ^^esselrode  until 
Alexander  ohjected  and  Rasoraovski  had  spent  hifi  time  at 
the  social  functions  in  Vienna.   In  the  archivee  of  Prince 
RasomoTski  we  find  the  instructions  which  Alexander  pre- 
pared for  him  concerning  the  Polish  and  other  questions 
at  the  Congress. (19)   Here  Alexander  writes  that  Metter- 
nich asked  rnany  questions  about  the  settlement  of  the 
Polish  constitution,  which  were  little  of  Austria's 
concern. 

On  January  third,  the  secret  treaty  to  which  we 
referred  in  discussing  Metternich' s  Saxony  policy,  marked 
an  advance  in  the  progress  of  the  Polich  question  also. 
Now  by  the  mediation  cf  Talleyrand  a  defensive  and  offens- 
ive alliance  "between  Austria,  "England  and  Prance  was 
formed,  "a*  faire  cause  commune  entre  elle  et  a*  B'assister 


ilB)   De  la  Garde  ••Souvenirs  au  Congres",  page  245. 

(19)  Wassiltchikcw  "Les  Razoutnowskis"  Vol.  II, 
part  5,  page  216  and  ff. 


mutuellement  pour  repouBeer  ur.e  telle  agf^reesion  avec 
tcutee  lea  forcee  aprea  atipuloea. "(20)   This  meant 
these  alllee  took  a  definite  stand  against  Russia  and 
Pruseia. 

Like  the  Saxon  question,  the  greatest  discussions 
on  the  Polish  questions  had  been  carried  on  outside  of 
the  Congress  proper.   Towards  the  end  of  January  Austria 
was  willing  to  give  up  claims  to  Tarnapol, provided  Russia 
cede  a  large  territory  to  Prussia.   This  had  been  offered 
to  Austria  by  Russia,  Talleyrand  tells  Louis  XVIII.  He 
adds  one  of  his  bits  of  biting  sarcasm  concerning  Metter- 
nich,  "your  Majesty  will  judge  of  the  confidence  placed 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  his  minister,  when  you  hear 
that  this  morning  he  sent  the  comte  de  Sickingen  to  me 
to  ask  whether  what  had  been  reported  to  him  by  Metternich 
respecting  yesterday's  conference,  was  true.*(21)   On 
January  twenty-eighth  Metternich  wrote  respecting  the 
Polish  question  "Par  une  combination  qui  restreigni-t 
tenement  1 'application  des  articles  secrets  des  Traitd« 
de  Kalisch,  de  Reichenbach  et  de  TCplitz,  relativement 


(20)  D'Angeberg  "Le  Congres  de  Vienne"  II,  pp. 589-591 

(21)  Talleyrand's  Memoirs  III,  page  22. 
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a  la  riparition  dea  territoiree  ayant  foi-m^  le  duche'de 
V&rBovie,  qua  lee  monarcliies  aitrichienno  et  prubeiena 
fusaent  priveea  de  frontieraa  militairea  vera  le  ^^ord- 
PruBsa. "( ii2)    In  fact,  he  stated  this  had  already  "been 
accompllBhed. 

In  February  definite  territorial  arrangements  were 
settled  at  the  meetings  of  the  powers.   Austria,  repre- 
sented "by  lietternich,  had  been  forced  to  give  up  the  plan 
of  holding  back  Russia,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  Prussia.   It  became  a  question  of  "the  lesser  of  two 
evila."   In  the  Polish  as  in  the  Saxon  question,  Metter- 
nich  had  been  forced  to  cliange  of  policy  largely  through 
the  influence  and  wisdom  of  the  cleVer  Talleyrand.   The 
intention  to  work  witli  Prussia  against  Russia  liad  been 
thwarted,  Austria  and  England  liad  to  fall  back  on  Prance, 
whose  intervention  at  least  brought  the  Saxon  and  Polish 
problema,  which  had  threatened  to  block  the  whole  course 
of  the  Congress,  to  a  solution. 

The  final  settlement  of  the  Polish  question  was  made 
in  a  series  of  treaties  formulated  at  the  end  of  April 
and  beginning  of  Ma.y,   1815,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 


(22)   B'Angeberg  "Le  Oongres  de  Vienne"  II,  page  678. 
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Final  Act  of  the  Hongresa  cf  June  ninth.   Metternich  and 
R«soiv«ov8lci  signed  one  of  the«e  treaties  of  forty-one 
art  idea,  certain  articles  providing  tiiat  Austria  was  to 
receive  the  districts  separated  from  East  Galicia  as  well 
as  ▼ielic2Jka.(23)   Russia  had  practically  won  out  in  as 
much  as  she  was  to  have  the  greater  part  of  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  and  the  title  of  King  cf  Poland  was  to  he  home 
"by  her  Czar.   A  second  treaty  was  signed  hy  Prussia, 
Russia  and  Austria,  as  represented  hy  Rardenherg, 
Rasomovski  and  Metternich,  stated  sunong  other  items,  that 
Cracow  was  to  he  a  free  city  and  a  plan  for  her  consti- 
tution was  provided  for,  which  in  many  respects  resembled 
the  constitution  of  a  modem  state.  (24) 

At  last  tliese  two  very  difficult  prohlems  concerning 
tlie  future  of  Saxony  and  Poland  had  been  solved.   In 
working  out  both  cf  these  prohlems,  Prince  Metternich  had 
taken  an  active,  even  if  not  always  praisewortliy,  part. 
¥e  may  accuse  him  of  a  policy  of  evasiveness,  delaying 
and, of  double-dealing  in  this  work.   We  can  criticize 


(23)  Hertslet  "I&p  of  "Rurope  hy  Treaty"  I,  page  94,ff. 

(24)  Ibid,  page  127,  ff. 
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hiB  lack  of  regard  for  the  tii)irit  of  natlonalitiea,  we 
H»ay  Rdmit  that  these  finaJ.  aettlements  w^re  really  more 
the  work  of  Talleyrand  than  of  the  Preaident  cf  the  Ccn- 
grees.  On  the  other  hand,  we  muet  not  criticiae  lAetter- 
nlch  too  eeTorely  ae  many  hiBtorlnna  have  done,  for  the 
taeko  which  he  had  before  hiw  were  difficult  nr\A   perplex- 
irg  and  if  r.t  times  he  eeeraed  to  avoid  the  ibftue  and 
caiiee  delay,  we  nuet  not  forpet  that  the  poeition  of 
Austria  and  hence  of  Metternlch,  was  very  awkward  at  tlie 
OonKress. 


V. 

PRIW?!  li,fETTER>TICn  AND  TIiE  ai?R\TATIIO  FBDERATIO?!. 


Among  the  questiorB  which  had  been  discussed  before 
the  rep;ular  opening  of  the  OcngrecB  in  T'cvember,  wae  the 
organiiiation  of  a  new  federation  of  GenEan  states ,   Prince 
Mettemich,  as  well  as  the  Austrian  'Emperor,  realised  that 
a  Germanic  confederation  cf  ecme  sort  had  to  be  created. 
Metternich  knew  that  it  was  much  easier  to  plan  this  out 
than  tc  practically  accomplish  it,  for  all  tiie  small 
princea  jealously  guarded  t}ieir  own  powers.  Prussia,  in 
particular,  was  anxious  to  accumulate  power  in  her  own 
hands.  liettemich  saw  that  the  powers  could  come  to  no 
iinmediate  agreement  upon  a  federation  plan.   He  Intended 
from  the  first  to  hold  to  his  principle  against  a  strong 
confederation.   The  details  of  the  discussion  could,  he 
saw,  be  best  arranged  by  a  special  committee  of  German 
deputies  for  that  purpose.  Accordingly,  on  October  14, 
lf?14,  the  general  committee  agreed  to  form  such  a  special 
committee  for  deliberating  on  the  Gejrnan  constitution, 
in  which  body  Austria,  Prussia,  "Bavaria,  Wurtemburg  and 
Hanivover  should  be  represented.  (1) 


(1)  D'Angeberg  "Le  Congrea  de  Vienne"  II,  page  289. 
Pertz  "Das  Leben  Steins"  IV,  page  112, 


On  OctoT^er  fcixteentli,    the  second  meeting  of  this 
C0Bffiiii-v.ee  waa  held.      The  general  object  of  the  fedei£i.tion 
ivbb   to  he  a  union  for  purpcses  of  external  defence. 
Kettemich  pointed  out  tiiat   tliere  were   two  special  phattes 
in  the  federation  problem  which  would  have   tc  be   treated, 
the  one  tliat  of  organizing  the  Gerzuan  states  as  a  power 
among   the   other  cutuiae  i-cv-ert.,    the  other    thi^t  of  arrang- 
ing lier  internal  constitution. 

Even  before   these  regular  coomittee  meetings,   plans 
haa  been  fOxTnulated  fcr   tlie  new  confederation,      I'etternich 
and  Hardenberg,    the  Prussian  minister,   had  agreed  with 
the  Prubsian  King   tiiat  soirie  plan  must  be   formulated. 
These   two  lainisterb  as  well  as  Graf  litinstei",    rorked  ever 
a  Prussian  plan,   but  just  what  vent  on  betv/een  these  mcTi, 
Just  what  &c})emes  were  proposed  and   ^'ejected,   we   do   not 
know.      Tlie  outcome,   however,    slicws   tliat  Metternich  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  clianges   in  tlie  original  Prussian 
scheme,    in  which  Prussia  was   to  'imve  receivea  tpecial 
advantages.  (2)        Tlie  Prvissian  plan  liad  been  originally 
drawn  up  by  Stein  and  hardenberg  and  had  comprised 


(2)   Pertz   "Das  Leben  Steins'*   IV,   pages  126-127. 


approxiifia.tely  forty-one  articles,  which,  through  the  work 
of  lietternich,  had  been  reduced  to  twelve  articles.  (3) 
Ketternich  advocated  that  Austria  and  Prussia  should 
enter  the  federation  with  their  former  and  not  their 
ns'ft  pcuseB&icnb.   At  t>Le  meeting  on  October  sixteenth, 
the  t7/elve  articles  were  read  to  the  ministers.  (^) 
Prince  Hetternich  statad  Llic^t  they  were  by  no  means  to 
"be  regarded  a»»  final.  Each  article  required  study  and 
discubsion.   Tlie  giet  of  these  articles  was  that  under 
the  nominal  presidency  of  Austria,  a  confederacy  was  to 
be  fonaed  whose  primary  object  should  be  the  insurance  of 
peace  within  the  union  itself,  and  with  outside  states. 
Individual  sovereignty  was  to  be  giiaranteed  each  member. 
A  federal  diet  was  to  be  formed.   A  council  of 
"Kreifccbersten"  was  to  be  composed  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
with  two  votes  apiece,  and  Bavaria,  Jlanover,  and  Wiirtem- 
iDurg  with  one  vote  each*   The  members  were  not  to  declare 
war  without  the  general  consent.   Further,  each  state 
should  have  its  own  constitution.   Bach  citizen  was  to 


(3)  Ibid,  paf:es  129,  130. 

(4)  D'Angeberg  "Le  Congres  de  Vienne"  II,  pp. 398-300. 
Kluber  "Akten"  I,  pages  57-61. 


\jb   guarantetjfl  certRin  richtb  and  priviiegob.   ^len  this 
plan  wf..b  attacked,  etiT-ecially  "by  Bararia  and  Wflj-temTmrg, 
ITetternicL  explained  that  unletjc  certain  i-iehtb  were 
guaranteed  to  the  people,  the  ruling  clabsee  would  abuse 
the  maaeeB. 

It  true  at  the   fot?rth  meeting  of  the  Gerrian  ccmmittee 
on  Octcher  22,  that  Metternich  explained  that  it  was  not 
the  object  cf  tlie  fed.  ratxcn  to  divide  the  whole  of  Germany 
under  the  sovereignty  of  five  t'reat  states,  but  rather 
by  uniting  to  strengthen  the  whole.   At  the  next  raeetinf? 
Metternich  told  why  hp  ccneidered  it  fair  for  Pruesia  and 
Austria  to  have  more  votes  than  the  other  latates,  for 
■Bavaria  and  Wftrtemburg  had  objected  -.c  thie.   Aubtria  and 
Priiosia  had  large  territories,  extentive  pcssescicns, 
and  large  populations.   Tb>e  mere  fact  that  they  vere  a 
part  of  tlie  federation  ^^culd  insure  prct-?cticn  to  the 
other  states.   In  the  following  confcrencefa,  the  plan  va« 
discussed  mere  in  detail.  Metternich  explained  thet(5) 
if  the  scheme  of  division  into  circles  gave  great  riipsat- 


(5)  D'Angeberg  "Le  Congres  de  Vienne"  II,  pages 
332,  412-413,  420. 

lfetternich»B  F.  P.  I,  page  207, 


iefaction,  it  coiHd  probably  "^e  friven  up.   He  eaid  also 
that  a  olaiiBe  -preventing,   £>tateB  within  the  federation 
trcir   •f-'-^^-^.r  aiiinncRB,  without  tho  coneent  cf  the  ether 
states,  0iiRht  prcfitahly  he  added.  He  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  'Emperor  was  very  deeiroue  of  seeinp  a 
Gerraan  federation  formed,  with  the  primary  chjact,  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  Other  qneationu  carrie  tc  t}:e  front, 
eepecially  the  Sarcn  and  Polish  diff icultiee,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  and  the  federation  question  began  to  sink  into 
the  background,  not  to  be  taken  up  definitely  until  the 
last  -fp-v   TT-onthe  of  the  ncnfrese.   "'''rpin  October  to  --November 
11,  1614,  attempts  were  made  to  keep  the  question  prom- 
inent,  Austria  and  Pmseia,  supported  by  Hanover,  ad- 
hered tc  the  substance  cf  their  original  propositione, 
seeking  at  the  sarrie  tine  to  ar;end  theRi  in  certain  pliRBes. 
The  minor  stfjtes  see^ned  very  anxious  to  settle  the  plan 
of  federation.   On  Xcvewber  sixteenth,  a  joint  rnanifesto 
from  these  stetee  reached  the  rcnprress ,  as  well  bb  a  note 
from  the  plenipctentiarjrefc  of  FOrtemburg;,  to  the  effect 
that  they  could  not  cooperate  with  the  suggested  plan  for 
the  German  constitution.  Baden,  too,  made  a  declaration 
of  Bovereifcnty,  On  November  twenty-second,  Metternich 
replied  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Wttrtemburg  that  It 
was  preposterous  for  a  single  state  to  controvert  the 


principle   cf  a  German  federal  union,   lsi«?  dcwn  "by  "Europe 
tut   the  xinistere   cf  Wflrtewturp  rcTained  unconvinced. 
"VctMricf     had  "been  gained  and  after  ■^^ovember  24th   the 
eittinee  cf  the  Genran  ccstmittee  were  practically  bi?s- 
i;eiided  for  a  period   cf  five  months.      'Dv.rine^   this    time 
many  plans  vrere  drav-n  up  for   the  new  federal  piovernTnent, 
Among  others,   was   the  Austrian  plan   suhmitted  hy  Wessenhergi 

Tiiis   draft,    whic'^   -- cvided   for  hi;t   a  loose   federation, 
was  stronf^ly  supported  "by  Metternich  and  it  was  ultimately 
adopted  as   the  rain  "baeis  cf  the  deliherations,   which 
finally  lad  to   the  fomaticn   of  the  federal  act.      At 
first   it  seer.ed  merely  destined  to  fill  up  time.      Finally 
on  February  9  th,    1815,   ?'^ett»rnlch.   reepcnded  to  Herdenherg's 
and  Humholdt's  note   (7)      requeetin.f^  that  the  Gemanic 
constitution  question  he   taken  up  afrain  fortnr,lly. 
I'cttcrnirh  afreed   that  all  the  BTnall  princes  and  estates 
of  Ccrr^ny  should  hare   their  ehare   in  the  renewed  de- 
liheraticns.      In  response  en  Fehruary  tenth,   Fetternich 


(D'Angeherg  "Le  Congr'fes  de  Vienna"   11,   page   586, 
(7)    Ibid,   pages   703,    736-737. 
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received  two  drafts  for  the  conatitution  from  Hardenberg 
and  HumbcWt.  Affairs  were  in  this  unsettled  state  when 
Fapoleon  retizrned  from  Elba  and  the  Hundred  Days  set  in. 
We  note  then,  that  just  when  Metternich  was  at  last  taking 
up  the  federation  problem  again,  the  deliberations  had 
to  be  postponed. 

During  April,  repeated  requests  were  made  by  the 
German  princes,  that  the  German  federation  question  be 
brought  to  an  immediate  settlement.   Pinally,  early  in 
May,  Metternich,  who  had  already  summoned  the  Trerman 
committee,  presented  to  them  the  Wessenberg  draft. (8) 
This  draft  proposed  a  very  loose  form  of  federation.   It 
provided  for  a  federal  diet  in  which  out  of  fifteen  votes, 
Austria  and  Prussia  should  have  but  one  apiece,  the  former 
should  have  the  presidency  and  should  cast  its  vote. 
In  case  of  a  tie,  the  vote  of  Austria  was  to  be  regarded 
as  1^  decisive,   giving  her  in  this  way,  more  power  than 
the  other  states.  Protection  was  the  main  object  of  the 
federation.   All  the  members,  it  stated,  were  to  be  con- 
sidered equal  and  were  not  to  enter  into  alliances  with 
foreign  powers  now  with  one  another  without  the  consent 


(8)  Ibid,  II,  page  586; 

III,  pages  1138-1141 


of  all.   The  province  of  the  judicial  trihimal  was  to  "be 
left  to  the  Diet.   In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  federation,  Metternich  fe-vored  leaving  with 
the  Diet.   A  rery   "brief  clause  treated  of  the  important 
question  of  the  rights  of  Gennan  citizens,  while  an  elab- 
orate clause,  discuBsed  at  length,  dealt  with  the  rights 
of  the "media t iB*s. "  Another  clause,  later  stricken  out, 
dealt  with  church  matters.   On  May  23,  Metternich  defin- 
itely stated  that  the  Congress  would  not  end  until  a  plan 
for  the  federation  had  been  sigreed  to;-  this,  however, 
need  not  be  arranged  in  all  its  details,  which  could  be 
left  to  the  Diet,  only  the  bases  must  now  be  developed. 
Metternich  by  his  delaying  policy,  had  only  helped 
in  avoiding  a  previous  settlement  of  this  important 
question  and  now  he  was  trying  to  hurry  it  through  without 
guaranteeing  any  real  form  of  federal  government,  but 
rather  a  mere  makeshift,  to  be  worked  out  by  the  Diet, 
The  question  of  the  exact  wording  of  the  clauses  of  the 
federal  act  occupied  much  time.   Amendment  after  amendment 
was  drawn  up  until  it  seemed  that  nothing  definite  woxtld 
ever  be  accomplished.   In  reality,  few  important  changes 
were  really  made  in  the  Vessenberg  scheme.   An  assembly 
was  to  be  organized,  having  sixty-nine  votes  distributed 
throughout  tyie  state,  but  so  as  to  give  at  least  one  vote 


to  each  member ^   which  asBembly  wae  to  he  Bummcned  only 
when  questione  of  organic  changes  in  the  federation  caime 
up.   Finally,  on  June  2nd,  the  federation  plans  were 
drawn  up  in  twenty  articles, (9)   which  were  discussed  at 
length.   On  June  5th,  Mettemich  announced  that  before 
the  close  of  the  Congress,  the  German  federal  plan  must 
be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  European  powers. 
TJPhile  proposing  that  the  twenty  articles,  which  had  been 
pushed  through  the  committee,  should  be  accepted  as  the 
requisite  foundations  for  the  German  federal  constitution, 
Ketternich  declared  that  they  were  so  accepted  by  the 
•nperor  of  Austria.   Certain  of  the  states  voted  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  articles,  ethers  were  still  dissatisfied. 
Metternich  suggested  that  these  send  in  their  declaration 
or  protestation  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  secretary  of 
the  general  assembly.   He  urged  an  immediate  settlement 
for  )ie  said  that  he  was  now  counting  the  hours  until  his 
departure  from  Vienna.   By  allowing  certain  modifications 
in  the  act,  Metternich  met  the  objections  of  Bavaria, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  Judicial  tribunal  and  also 


(9)  Ibid  III,  pages  321,  343. 


"by  oraisBion  of  an  article  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
(10)   In  Bpite  of  the  protestationB  against  article  XIII, 
Btating  that  tlie  constitution  should  he  based  upon  a 
sybtem  of  estates,  which  constitutions  should  he  estah- 
llshed  in  all  the  states  of  the  union,  this  clause  was 
retained.   The  first  eleven  articles  were  general  in 
nature,  dealing  with  the  powers  of  the  federal  diet  and 
the  main  chjects  of  federation.   The  second  part  dealJt^ 
more  specially  with  the  many  powers  reserved  for  the  in- 
dividusLl  states,  granting  a  true  federation  in  only  a 
very  loose  sense. 

On  June  8,  the  Federal  Act  wc^s  signed  hy  the  members 
of  the  coromittees  and  representative  bodies  of  thirty-six 
German  governments.   Tlie  first  eleven  articles  were  in- 
serted in  the  final  act,  thus  placing  the  federation  plan 
under  T5uropean  guarantee.   In  this  problem,  Metternich's 
plans  Jiad  succeeded.   He  had  desired  to  see  some  fona  of  a 
union,  but  a  purely  nominal  one,  and  that  is  what  was 
finally  formulated.   Metternich,  the  conservative,  did 
not  approve  of  representative  systems  of  government  and 


(10)   Ibid  III,  pages  1359^1363,  1372-1385. 


by  his  policy  of  delay  nnd  hiB  diplomacy,  he  gained  hit 
ohject. 

llettemich'B  neglect  to  reccpnize  the  f^rcving  spirit 
of  nationalism  and  liberal ism,  as  shown  in  hia  policy  on 
the  federation  problem  fcr  German  stateaj  at  tlie  Connress, 
has  caused  hiru  t^ore'-e  citir'"^  "^y   H'^rtnsnB  imbued  with 
national  spirit. 


VI. 
PRINCE  METTERHICH'S  VIEWS  ON  THE  ITALIAN  QUESTIONS. 


•  Prince  Metternich  had  played  an  inqportant  part  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Geraan  and  Russian  queetions  at  the 
Congress.  His  work  as  President  of  this  "body  and  as  Austrian 

representative  was  not  confined  to  these  alone.  Prussia 
had  in  vain  sought  to  increase  her  power  hy  the  annexation 
of  Saxony,  Russia  similarly  and  with  more  success  had  worked 
for  Poland,  now  Austria's  tuni  comes  in  Italy.  It  was  in 
northern  Italy  that  she  sought  to  satisfy  her  territor- 
ial desires.  The  question  of  the  unity  of  Italy  no  more 
appealed  to  the  conservative  Metternich  than  a  plan  of 
a  strong  federation  of  the  German  states.  In  dealing  with 
Italy  as  with  Saxony  and  Poland  we  notice  an  utter  dis- 
regard for  nationalities.  In  fact  the  ministers  conducted 
themselves  like  a  group  of  selfish  children.  Each  one,  re- 
gardless of  his  comrades,  fought  to  get  the  largest  share 
of  the  coveted  goody. 

In  settling  Italian  affaits  Metternich  found  himself 
confronted  by  more  than  one  difficulty.  The  hardest  to 
solve  and  especially  embarrassing  for  Austria  was  the 
Neapolitan  question,  which  Metternich  succeeded  in  putting 
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off  until  near  the  clooe  of  the  Congress,  when  fortunately 
the  question  practically  solved  itself,  Murat,  the  would- 
he  king  of  Naples,  ruined  his  own  chances  and  made  a 
fair  settlement  for  Austria  possible.  A  second  Italian 
problem  which  was  solved  with  less  delay  concerned  itself 
with  the  disposal  of  Genoa  and  the  surrounding  territory. 
Still  another  Italian  question  in  which  Metternich  took 
a  great  interest  was  the  creation  of  a  state  for  Marie 
Louise,  daughter  of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  Austria  too  was 
anxious  to  increase  her  possessions  in  northern  Italy,  In 
the  settlement  of  the  papal  claims  to  the  Legations,  as 
presented  by  Cardinal  Consalvi,  Metternich  also  took  an 
active  part. 


(A)   GESrOA  AITD  PIEDMONT. 


The  first  of  the  Italian  prohlems  to  be  settled  was 
that  relating  to  Grenoa.  The  Spanish  Minister,  Coiiht 
Labrador^  urged  Tlovemher  15,  l8l4,  that  a  general  conirnittee 
for  Italian  affairs  be  appointed  but  the  plan  was  success- 
fully opposed  by  Metternich,  supported  by  jtfesselrode,  who 
urged  that  each  Italian  question  should  be  dealt  with 
separately.  Prince  Metternich  suggested  that  (l)  the 
question  of  the  union  of  Genoa  and  Piedmont  be  settled 
without  delay,  as  set  forth  in  the  secret  article  two  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris.  This  plan  met  with  general  approval 
and  Metternich  was  requested  to  inform  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia of  the  intention  to  unite  Genoa  to  Piedmont, 
granting  liberal  terms  to  the  Genoese.  Metternich  wrote 
(2)  December  15,  l8l4,  to  the  Marquis  de  Saint- Marsvi , 
telling  him  of  what  had  been  decided  at  the  conference  of 
December  10.  The  work  of  planning  out  a  scheme  of  settle- 
ment had  been  left  to  a  comission  whose  decisions  were 
sanctioned  by  the  great  ministers.  This  scheme,  presented 


(1)  D'Angeberg  "Le  Congr^s  de  Vienna"  II,  page  425« 

(2)  Ibid  II,  page  519. 
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by  ICettemich  to  the  Sardinian  ministers,  was  granted 
their  approval  December  17 •  The  union  of  Grenoa  and  Pied- 
mont wsLB   settled  with  little  difficulty.  De  la  Garde 
tells  us  that  several  Genoese  messengers  came  to  Metter- 
nich,  demanding  the  formation  of  an  independent  state  but 
Metternich  told  them  that  the  decision  to  incorporate 
Genoa  to  Piedmont  was  absolutely  final.  (3)  By  the  begin- 
ning of  February  I815,  Gentz  tells  us  that  the  fate  of 
upper  Italy  was  practically  settled  ,  with  the  exception 
of  one  question  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  the  duchies 
of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  The  definite  articles  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  union  of  Genoa  and  Piedmont  were  drawn  up  on 
March  29,  I815  and  later  annexe*  to  the  Pinal  Act. 


(3)  De  la  Garde  "Souvenirs  du  Centres"  page  192. 
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(B)   PARMA. 


Both  Metternich  and  Gentz  felt  that  the  right  of 
the  EmpresB  Marie  Louise  to  the  poesesBion  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza  was  clear  and  inconteetahle,  that  they  reverted  to 
hier  by  the  treaty  of  April  14,  lol4,  which  the  allied 
powers  had  signed  with  ITapoleon  and  which  since  had  'oeen 
sanctioned  by  Prance.  At  the  same  time  Itetternich  and  his 
secretary  felt  that  the  Queen  of  Tuscany  and  her  son  must 
be  considered,  who,  by  Napoleon,  had  been  deprived  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  for  Parma  and  Piacenza.  Count 
Labrador  called  lletternich' s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  rights  of  the  queen  of  Etruria  had  to  be  considered. 
The  Prench  ambassador  wrote  at  the  end  of  November,  l8l4, 
that  (4)  Parma  would  be  restored  to  the  Queen  of  Etruria. 
Metternich  had  also  given  them  to  understand  that  he  would 
find  the  Archduchess  Marie  Louise  sufficiently  strength- 
ened by  having  obtained  the  state  of  Lucca,  which  brought 
in  a  large  revenue,  and  that  the  legations  which  he  had 
first  thought  should  be  given  to  her,  should  be  restored 
to  the  pope.  The  French  ambassadors  felt  that  they  could 
put  no  faith  in  these  plans  for  they  heard  at  this  time 


(4)  Talleyrand's  Memoirs  II,  page  298,  page  332. 


that  Maxie  Louise  had  heen  told  hy  her  father  to  change 
the  inperial  seals  of  her  carriage  for  those  of  Parma. 
In  fact  Talleyrand  wrote  on  Novemher  50,  l8l4,  (5)  that 
Emperor  Prancis  and  Metternich  had  recently  given  posi- 
tive assurance  to  .'arie  Louise  that  she  could  preserve 
Parma.  Tall^rand  hoped  that  Parma  might  still  be  restored 
to  the  Queen  of  Etruria, 

In  February,  I815,  Metternich  set  forth  a  plan  which 
provided  that  the  duchies  should  be  restored  to  the  (6) 
Queen  of  Etruria,  with  the  exception  of  Piacenza  and  a 
district  around  it  containing  a  population  of  30,000, 
further  that  Lucca  should  be  given  to  the  Archduchess  for 
life  only  with  two  pensions,  one  from  Austria  smd  one 
from  Prance,  ^.^etternich  also  specified  that  Austria 
should  receive  absolutely  :  (1)  Piacenza  and  the  surroiind- 
ing  district  as  above  mentioned  (2)  That  part  of  Mantua 
on  the  banks  of  the  Po .  (3)  The  Valtelline  (4)  Lucca, 
after  the  archduchess  (5)  The  imperial  fiefs  as  much  as 
to  compensate  to  the  state  of  Parma  for  the  town  and 
county  of  Piacenza,  as  by  way  of  exchange. 

The  proposition  to  make  Lucca  revertible,  to  the 
Austrian  monarchy  and  to  place  at  the  disposition  of 
Austria  the  imperial  fiefs,  was  more  than  Prance  felt  she 


(5)  Ibid,  page  347. 

(6)  Ibid  III,  page  45. 


could  agree  to  and  even  Mettemich  seemed  inclined  to 
admit  that  these  demands  were  too  great .  "For  a  moment  the 
idea  of  the  atrgrandizement  of  Austria  seemed  to  have 
carried  Mettemich  away.  Marie  Louise  was  not  pleased  with 
Mettemich' s  plan,  especially  the  part  concerning  Lucca 
and  she  demanded  not  necessarily  Parma,  hut  at  least  an 
equivalent  in  the  legations,  a  plan  to  which  the  papal 
authorities  would  not  agree.  All  the  conflicting  demands 
and  views  put  Mettemich  in  a  difficult  position  and  he 
demanded  a  delay  of  three  days  "before  setting  forth  a 
definite  line  of  action  to  the  French.  Halrie  Louise  pos- 
itively refused  to  take  Lucca  and  again  set  forth  demand* 
for  Parma.  Mettemich  was  forced  to  yield  to  her  wishes 
and  resolved  to  give  Parma  to  the  Enqpress  and  to  indemnify 
the  Queen  of  Itruria  by  means  of  Lucca  and  some  pensions. 
Mettemich  feared  that  his  plan  would  meet  with  violent 
ohjections  on  the  part  of  Talleyrand  He  preferred,  therefor? 
to  deal  in  this  matter  directly  with  Louis  XVIII.  It  was 
prohahlp  to  arrange  an  interview  with  the  French  King 
that  Mettemich  had  asked  for  the  three  days  delay.  This 
whole  proceeding  called  upon  Mettemich  the  severe  crit- 
icism of  Talleyrand  With  the  assistance  of  Castlerea^?h, 
Mettemich  finally  came  to  some  sort  of  a  settlement.  On 
March  l8,  1815",  he  sent  a  declaration  to  Talleyrand  from 
Austria,  whereby  the  valleys  of  the  Valtelline,  Bornict, 
and  Chiavenna  were  to  be  under  the  domination  of  Austria(7) 


On  April  4,  I815,  Metternich  received  a  proteatation 
(8)  from  Labrador,  complaining  that,  while  a  commission 
had  been  put  in  char/^e  of  the  Parma  affair,  no  one  had 
paid  any  attention  to  its  work,  that  an  official  commun- 
ication, which  it  had  sent  to  Metternich  in  January, 
had  been  utterly  disregarded  until  setting  forth  of  his 
counter-project,  which  we  have  .lust  examined.  This  pro- 
ject had  proved  officious  in  its  demands  since  it  refused 
to  restore  to  the  King  of  Etruria  the  district  of  Piacenza. 
Labrador  demanded  that  the  states  of  Parma,  Piacenza, 
and  Guastalla,  occupied  by  Austrian  troops,  be  returned 
immediately  to  the  infant  Charles  Louis,  King  of  Etruria, 
since  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  on  March  13, 
by  which  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  settlement  of  the 
disposal  of  the  Valtelline  was  a  question  concerned  more 
directly  with  Italy  than  with  the  commissions  on  Swiss 
affairs.  (9)  The  pftlicy  of  Metternich  throughout  the 
settlement  of  the  Psomia  question  called  forth  severe  crit- 
icism, which  he  in  large  part  deserved.  He  could  not  hide 
his  eagerness  to  gain  as  much  as  possible  of  northern 
Italy  for  Austria. 


(7)  Ibid  III,  page  81  ;   D'Angeberg  "le  Congres  de 
Vienne"  III  page  932. 

(8)  D'Angeberg  "Le  Congres  de  Vienne"  III,  page  IOI8, 

(9)  Ibid  III,  page  912. 
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The  queation  of  Parma  had  not  yet  heen  aettled. 
Talleyrand  wrote  to  Louis  XVIII  on  May  1,  I815,  "Although 
matters  respecting  Parma  are  not  yet  concluded,  the  Einpor- 
er  of  Austria  has  issued  an  order  hy  which  he  assumes 
positive  control  of  the  three  duchies  (Parma,  Piacenza 
and  Guavtalla)  in  his  daughter's  name.  Thus  your  Majesty 
will  perceive  that  the  arrangements  to  be  settled  by  the 
Congress  are  being  carried  out  before  they  have  been  de- 
cided, which  does  not  greatly  matter,  but  which  we  have 
not  the  power  to  prevent."  (10)  The  Count  Neipperg,  Jiarie 
Louise's  future  husband,  had  been  quite  active  in  further- 
ing her  cause.  Eventually  a  decision  was  reached,  Marie 
Louise  should  receive  the  three  duchies  but  the  success- 
ion was  not  to  be  secured  to  her  son,  the  King  of  Rome, 
but  to  the  rightful  heir,  the  King  of  Etruria,  who  until 
the  succession  fell  in,  was  to  rule  over  Lucca.  This  plan 
seemed  rauch  more  feasible  than  j5he  settlement  suggested  by 
Metternich  ih  February,  which  had  tended  to  advance  Aust- 
ria's demands  at  the  expens'j  of  all  the  others. 


(10)  Tallyrand's  Memoirs  III,  page  121. 


(C)   THE  IfEAPOLITAlI  qUESTIOH. 


Two  Italian  queationo,  which  greatly  concerned 
Mettemich,  still  remained  unsolved.  These  were  the  settle- 
ment of  the  papal  claims  as  presented  "by  Cardinal  Consalyi 
and  most  difficult  of  the  Italian  problems,  the  Neapolitan 
question.  Who  was  to  "be  recognized  as  ^ing  of  Naples 
Murat  or  Ferdinand  IV?  Realizing  the  complexity  of  the 
situation,  ''etternich  tried  to  keep  off  the  settlement 
of  these  questions  as  loiag  as  possible. 

On  the  Neapolitan  question  Talleyrand  and  Mettemich 
took  opposite  sides.  Austria's  and  hence  Mettemich' s 
position  was  decidedly  awkward.  Talleyrand,  on  behalf  of 
the  King  of  Krance,  insisted  upon  the  dethronement  and 
expulsion  of  Kurat,  desiring  that  the  house  of  Bourbon  be 
restored  and  that  the  principle  of  legitimacy  be  observed. 
Mettemich,  on  the  other  hand,  was  bound  by  a  Treaty  of 
January  11,  l8l4,  to  support  Joachim  Ilapoleon  (Murat)  as 
King  of  Naples,  (11)  whose  cause  Gentz  states  "she 
(Austria)  had  embraced  from  the  wisest  and  most  power- 
ful motives."  (12)  retternich's  friendship  for  Caroline 
Murat  also  urged  him  tc  help  !!urat  retain  his  Kingdom. 


(11)  D'A!«eberg  "Le  Congres  de  Vienne"  I,  pages  83-90 

(12)  Mettemich' s  Memoirs  II,  page  5^2. 
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Alexander  of  Hussla  also  seemed  Inclined  to  support  Murat. 
At  the  Congress  the  I>uke  dl  Champo-Chlaro  acted  as 
Murat 'b  representative  while  Ruffo  had  heen  sent  in  "be- 
hiaf  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

We  have  noted  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
of  January  11,  l8l4,  wherein  Metternich  guaranteed  Murat 
the  throne  of  Naples  in  return  for  .Viurat's  guarantee  of 
that  of  Sicily  to  Ferdinand  IV.  By  a  secret  article, 
Austria  agreed  to  help  'iurat  agair.st  all  his  enemies.  (13) 
This  is  the  keynote  to  Metternich' 8  policy  in  regard  to 
Naples  at  the  Congress.  Metternich  was  bound  "by  treaty 
to  uphold  i^urat,  whose  expulsion  v7as  demanded  by  Talley- 
rand. How  were  Prance  and  Austria,  who  had  worked  to- 
gether in  settling  t?ie  Saxon  and  Polish  difficulties, 
to  come  to  axi   agreement  in  the  i^^eapolitan  question?  Only 
by  following  the  policy  of  Metternich  and  actions  of 
Iturat  can  we  see  how  a  satisfactory  settlement  was  reached 
towards  the  close  of  the  Congrees. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Congress,  Mettex-nich  en- 
deavored to  put  off  the  Naples  question  whenever  it  was 
suggested,  declaring  that  Austria  could  not  discuss  this 
matter,  being  bound  to  Murat  by  the  treaty,  which,  with 
minor  modifications  had  been  approved  by  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Great  Britain.  With  this  attitude  Talleyrand  had  no 


(13)  D'Angeberg  "Le  Congres  de  Vienne"  I,  pages  83-87. 
Metternich' s  Memoirs  II,  page  582. 
Talleyrand ' B '.'^emoirs  II,  page  213. 
Munster  Skizzen,  page  I8I. 


patience.  He  was  tirod  of  Metternich' 8  policy  of  delay. 
Talleyrand  wr6te  that  J'etternich  often  pleaded  Murat's 
cause,  trying  to  sho*'  that  any  attempt  to  bring  an  army 
against  hini  would  "be  dangerous.  Talleyrand  felt  that  this 
fear  iras  unjuetified,  "that  it  would  only  require  a  land- 
ing of  Prench  and  Spanish  troops  in  Sicily  to  put  an  end 
forever  to  that  royal  comedy  in  which  no  one  can  wish  to 
take  part,  and  which  would  he  more  dangerous  to  Austria 
even  than  to  Prance."  (14,  Talleyrand  wrote  that  whenever 
he  approached  metternich  on  this  question,  he  seemed  very 
much  emharrassed,  which  Talleyrand  attributed  to  his  fear 
of  the  power  'urat  had  over  the  Jacobins  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  the  general  attitude  of  Italians  towards  the  Aust- 
rian government .  Metternich  tried  to  prove  to  him  that 
the  peace  of  Italy  and  therefore  of  Jiurope  depended  on  the 
Naples  business  not  being  arranged  at  the  Congress,  but 
being  deferred  to  some  subsequent  date.  (15)  At  the  same 
time  Metternich  confided  to  the  French  minister  that  "The 
force  of  things  will  necessarily  place  the  House  of  Bourbon 
on  the  throne  of  Naples. "  Talleyrand  felt  however  that  this 
should  be  settled,  if  not  immediately,  at  least  during  the 
Congress.  To  this  Metternich  replied  by  giving  his  scheme 


(14)  Talleyrand's  iQiaoiro  II,  page  239. 

(15)  Ibid,  paj^e  303. 


for  Italy  generally,  wherein  he  Bhowed  that  he  regarded 
Italy  merely  ae  a  geographical  expression.  Speaking  of 
Murat,  Talleyrand  writes  that  he  said,  "Organize  Italy  and 
there  will  he  nothing  left  of  him.  Put  an  end  to  an  odious 
temporary  arranrercent:  strengthen  the  right  of  posseesion 
in  upper  and  middle  Italy;  from  the  Alps  to  the  frontiers 
of  Faples,  let  there  not  he  a  single  spot  of  ground  uncler 
military  occupation;  let  there  he  rightful  sovereigns  and 
regulsj-  government;  fix  the  succession  of  Sardinia,  send 
an  archduke  to  rule  L'ilan;  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
Queen  of  Etruria;  give  back  to  the  Pope  what  belongs  to 
him  and  which  you  detain;  and  then  -^urat  will  not  have 
any  hold  left  on  the  affections  of  the  people  and  will  be 
no  more  for  Italy  than  a  brigand."  (16) Talleyrand  did  not 
become  very  hopeful  because  of  these  words,  saying, 
"We  should  have  been  Justified  in  believing  that  our  pos- 
ition was  ir.proving,  were  it  not  that  I  dare  not  trust 
appearances  here,  having  too  great  reason  to  distrust  the 
sincerety  of  Prince  Mctternich." 

Metternich  was  becoming  very  much  agitated  with  re- 
gard to  Murat' 8  actions.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  November, 
1814,  that  Metternich  told  Cardinal  Consalvi  that,  while 
he  had  no  desire  to  see  Murat  on  the  throne  of  Naples, 


(16)  Ibid,  pa,^e  303--^. 


prudence  would  not  permit  Austria  to  attack  him  and  that 
it  would  he  equally  dangerous  for  a  French  army  to  enter 
Italy.  He  also  said  it  was  of  no  especial  interest  to 
Austria  whether  a  Bourbon  reigned  in  jJaples  and  that  he 
was  sure  that  Murat  was  in  a  position  to  defend  himself 
easily  in  case  of  attack.  (17 )  Another  reason  that  Metter- 
nich  was  so  anxious  at  this  time  to  avoid  war  in  Italy  at 
all  costs  was  that  he  feared  Austria  night  be  forced  into 
a  war  with  Russia  soon. 

It  was  also  in  the  middle  of  November  that  a  pamphlet 
of  revolutionary  and  threatening  character,  drafted  by 
yilangieri,  aide-de-camp  of  Murat,  was  circulating  in 
Vienna.  The  French  ambassadors  at  the  Congress  said  that 
Metternich  made  use  of  the  alarm  caused  by  this  pamphlet 
to  mislead  public  opinion  with  regard  to  preservation  of 
Murat  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  "But",  they  wrote,  "he  is 
the  only  one,  even  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  ministers, 
who  supports  a  cause,  which  Europe  will  soon  treat  as  it 
deserves."  (l8)  A  little  later  these  ambassadors  write, 
"We  see  Metternich  second,  every  day,  with  more  and  more 
heat  and  obstinacy,  the  cause  of  ^urat .  He  does  it  under 


(17)  Cardinal  Consalvi  e  Pacca,  "Crrispondenza  Inedita", 
page  97. 

(18)  Talleyrand's  Memoirs  II,  page  319. 
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pretext  of  the  danger  that  wouid  accrue  from  provoking 
Murat  to  a  revolutionary  war.  Prince  i'etternich,  by  himself 
proclaiming  him  head  of  the  Jacobins  in  Italy,  exagger- 
ates his  influence  and  will  not  allow  that,  in  order  to 
paralyze  the  danger  which  this  fermentation  presents,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  get  rid  of  the  principal  mover  of  it. 
The  fact  is,  he  is  unwilling  to  do  violence  to  his  affect- 
ions for  Madame  2iurat  and  he  believes  that  in  preserving 
this  family  on  the  throne,  he  will  be  able  to  arrange  as 
he  likes  all  his  designs  on  Italy."  (19)  As  further  ev- 
idence of  the  fact  that  Metternich  was  at  this  period 
obstinately  supporting  the  cause  of  J.'urat,  we  find  a  letter 

of  Talleyrand  to  Louis  XVIII,  in  which  ho  wrote  that  he 
had  received  information  that  Murat  had  an  army  of  70»000 
men,  most  of  them  armed  through  the  agency  of  the  Austrians 
who  had  sold  Murat  25,000  rifles.  At  a  social  gathering, 
Talleyrand  demanded  an  explanation  of  these  nirnors,  but 
Metternich  endeavored  to  put  him  off  saying  there  was  no 
hurry,  that  this  Naples  biisiness  could  be  settled  later. 
He  said  that  he  preferred  not  to  kindle  all  fires  at  once 
and  again  brought  up  his  old  plea  of  fear  that  Murat  might 
bring  about  a  revolt  in  Italy.  Tilleyrand  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  him  directly,  "Why  then  do  you  furnish  him 
with  arms  if  you  fear  him?  Why  have  you  sold  him  2^,000 


(19)  Ibid,  page  332. 
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rifles?"  (20)  TallejTand  <rrote  that  Metternich  denied 
haring  done  this  hut  the  French  minister  stated  "I  did  not 
leave  hijfe  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  I  was  the 
dupe  of  his  denial."  It  is  reported  that  Metternich  upon 
returning  to  the  hall  where  a  masque  hall  was  being  held, 
could  not  get  the  Naples  business  out  of  his  head. 
Talleyrand  heard  that  he  told  a  certain  lady  of  his  acqain- 
tance  that  people  were  worrying  him  with  the  Naples  busi- 
ness, but  that  he  would  never  consent  to  it,  that  he 
respected  the  situation  of  a  man  who  made  himself  beloved 
in  the  country  he  governed  ,  that  besides  he  passionately 
loved  the  queen,  with  whom  he  was  in  continual  communicat- 
ion. Upon  hearing  this,  Talleyrand  wrote  to  the  King,  "we 
must  expect  that  he  (MetternichJ  will  put  in  motion  every 
imaginable  expedient  for  preventing  the  affair  of  llaples 
being  treated  at  the  Congress."  (21)  Talleyrand  said  that  • 
a  brief  illness  of  Metternich' s  at  this  period  was  followed 
by  a  long  drawn  out  convalescence,  doubtless  serving  as 
an  excuse  to  postpone  political  issues. 

The  French  King  heard  that  Metternich  was  urging 
England  to  take  up  Murat's  cause  at  the  same  time  that 
Prance  was  trying  to  persuade  Castlereagh  to  support  the 
TTouse  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne  at  Naples.  Castlereagh  told 
the  Austrian  Emperor  in  the  middle  of  February,  lfil5» 


(20)  Ibid,  page  340. 

(21)  Ibid,  page  3*1. 
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that  undoubtedly  the  wieest  policy  for  Austria  to  pursue 
would  be  to  ally  herself  with  Prance  and  that  this  would 
necessitate  the  expulsion  of  ?.'urat .  Together  Castlereagh 
and  Wellington  went  to  Metternich.  Castlereagh  said:  "You 
will  have  a  very  hot  discussion  over  the  affairs  of  Naples, 
Bo  not  imagine  you  can  escape  it.  This  business  will,  I 
warn  you,  be  brought  before  the  Congress.  Take  your  measur- 
es accordingly  and,  if  necessary,  send  troops  into  Italy." 
(22)  This  declaration,  the  English  ministers  reported  to 
Talleyrand,  threw  Metternich  into  "ungrand  abattement". 
Talleyrand  attributed  all  Metternich' s  fears  to  the  orig- 
inal treaty  of  Januaxy  11,  l8l4,  saying  that  while  it  was 
conceivable  that  Metternich  should  have  guaranteed  Murat 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  "that  he  should  have  caurried  de- 
gradation to  such  a  point,  as  to  insert  a  clause  in  thi» 
treaty,  by  which  Murat  generously  renounces  his  right 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  and  guarantees  that  kingdom  to 
Ferdinand  IV,  is  something  almost  beyond  belief,  even  when 
it  is  proved."  (25) 

Murat  had  been  corresponding  with  Metternich.  He 
argued  that  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Prance 
had  promised  to  consider  herself  "en  paix  avec  tous  les 
allies  de  1'  Antriche,  et  par  consequent  avec  la  Cours  de 


(22)  Ibid  III,  page  45. 

(23)  Ibid. 
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Naples."  (24)  When  Murat  soon  "began  active  demonstrations 
in  Italy,  Talleyrand  urged  J-letternich  to  take  up  arms. 
Indeed  on  February  24,  I815,  the  Austrian  Emperor  ordered 
150,000  men  to  be  sent  to  Italy.  Still  Metternich  was  un- 
decided. On  this  same  day  he  came  to  Talleyrand  and,  with 
an  air  of  great  myste3ry,  asked  him  to  let  the  Italian 
affairs  stand  over  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  of  March.  (25) 
Although  Talleyrand  saw  no  reason  for  this  request  he  did 
not  refuse  it . 

Louis  XVIII  had  a  conference  with  Castlereagh  on  the 
Neapolitan  question  early  in  .'larch.  He  found  the  English 
minister  very  strongly  attached  to  the  Vienna  Cabinet.  He 
seemed  to  agree  with  Metternich  on  certain  propositions 
connected  with  iJaples,  that  is  that  the  Count  of  Vienna 
asked  nothing  better  than  to  cooperate  in  the  expulsion 
of  Murat,  "provided"  Castlereagh  told  the  King,  "that  yo\ir 
Majesty  shows  as  much  consideration  for  the  north  of 
Italy,  as  Austria  has  manifested  for  the  south,  and  that 
Parma,  Palencia,  and  Guastalla  are  given  to  the  arch- 
duchess Marie-Louise,  the  three  branches  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  undertaking  to  indemnify  the  House  of  Etruria." 
Talleyrand  found  it  strange  that  negotiations  should  be 
carried  on  directly  with  Louis  Xl'^III.  He  wrote  "I  admit 


(24)  D'Angeberg  "Le  Congres  de  Vienne"  II,  pages  674-6, 

(25)  Talleyrand's  J^emoirs  III,  page  ^4-. 
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nevertheless  it  would  not  eeera  too  great  to  me,  if  Austria 
in  return  would  honestly  join  us  against  Murat,  and  if 
M.  de  Metternich  is  sincere  in  his  offer."  (26)  Talley- 
rand felt  that  the  question  ought  no  longer  to  hang  in  the 
air  that  "if  the  Murat  affair  is  postponed,  it  is  lost 
to  us."  It  was  ahout  this  time  Metternich  told  Cardinal 
Consalvi  that  he  did  not  think  enough  of  Ilurat  to  uphold 
him  against  the  House  of  Bourhon  hut  that  Austria's 
treaty  prevented  him  from  making  war  with  him,  still 
Austria  would  not  interfere  with  the  other  nations  making 
war  with  him  on  the  sea,  (hut  not  on  land  for  then  Austriit 
would  have  to  support  iiurat ) ,  that  "di  non  volere  che  i 
Prancesi  mettesero  piu  piede  in  Italia."  (27)  Metternich 
even  stated  that  he  would  look  favorably  on^  attack  upon 
Uurat  at  sea  since  that  would  cause  him  to  evacuate  the 
Marches  claimed  hy  the  Pope  and  force  him  to  concentrate 
on  Naples,  weakening  him  in  money  and  men.  Metternich 
argued  that  he  still  felt  it  imprudent  and  unjust  to  hring 
the  IJaples  prohlen  hefore  the  Congress.  It  was  imprudent 
because  L'.urat  could  prove  a  very  dangerous  enemy  at  the 
head  of  the  ignorant  Italians  and  further  the  Autrian 
forces  in  Italy  were  smaller  than  Murat' s.  Metternich 
argued  that  it  was  unjust  "because  the  Congress  had  heen 


(26)  Ihid,  page  70. 

(27)  Consalvi  e  Pacca,  "Corrispondenza  Inedita"  page  295» 
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called  merely  to  oo  plc:^o  "^^e  Peace  of  Paris  and  in  deal-  \ 
ing  with  Naples,  the  powers  would  te  trying  to  dispose 
of  the  states  conquered  hy  Napoleon,  which  were  not  con- 
cerned in  the  Peace  of  Paris.  Por  a  time  Tallyrand  agreed 
to  leave  this  matter  untouched  "by  the  Congress,  as  we  hare 
already  noted. 

A  fact  which  caused  a  change  in  Metternich's  policy 
was  the  camping  of  J.'^urat's  amjy  on  the  "banks  of  the  Po. 
De  Campo  Chiaro  tried  to  explain  and  justify  this  state 
of  affairs  hut  Metternich  had  found  a  just  cause  for  turn- 
ing against  Murat  and  he  meant  to  make  use  of  it.  He 
complained  that  while  Austria  had  rejected  all  demands  of 
Prance  to  send  armies  into  Italy  as  "being  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  Wurat  on  his  side  had  hrought  troops 
into  the  Marches  and  the  Legations,  which  were  to  "be  left 
to  the  Pope.  These  actions  Metternich  as  well  as  the 
Austrian  Emperor  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  January  11,  l8l4,  "et  comme  une  declaration 
positive  de  li^uerre".  (28)  On  April  12,  l8l5,  the  Court 
of  "Vienna  sent  out  a  proclamation  upon- the  conduct  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  showing  wherein  he  had  hroken  his  faith 
with  Austria.  On  the  following  day  Metternich  wrote  to 
Cardinal  Consalvi  that  all  diplomatic  relations  "between 
t'ka- Prancis  and  Murat  would  cease  immediately.  (29)   The 
Neapolitan  question  ,  which  Metternich  had  tried  so  long 


(28)  D*Angeberg"Le  Congrds  de  Vienne"  III,  page  1062. 

(29)  Consalvi  e  Pacca  "Corrispondenaa  Inedita",  page  500* 


to  put  off  until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress, 
by  the  reckless  actions  of  Murat,  was  now  upon  the  verge 
of  solution.  With  a  clear  conscience  Metternich  could 
put  all  scruples  aside  and  work  for  the  expulsion  of 
Murat . 

On  April  29,  I815,  Metternich  and  Ruffo  signed  a 
treaty  of  alliance  "between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
Ferdinand  IV,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  whereby  both 
parties  were  to  work  together  in  order  to  bring  to  a  close 
as  quickly  as  possible  the  war,  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves involved  with  Murat.  Murat 's  own  actions  had  brought 
about  his  defeat.  This  is  the  one  instance  at  the  Congress 
that  Metternich' s  policy  of  delaying  aided  directly  In 
settling  the  difficulty.  By  putting  off  and  putting  off, 
the  question  had  finally  solved  itself.  Through  the  mis- 
takes made  by  Murat  rather  than  by  any  great  wisdom  and 
skill  of  Metternich,  the  Neapolitan  affair  had  been 
settled  at  the  Congress. 


OC 


(D)   THE  PAPAL  CLAIMS. 


Cardinal  Conaalvi  went  to  the  Congreaa  as  papal  re- 
presentative with  inatructions  to  get  hack  all  the  terri- 
tory which  had  been  alienated  from  the  Pope  since  I789, 
including  that  granted  hy  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino  in  1797. 
He  declared  this  treaty  void  and  would  not  admit  Talley- 
rand's view  that  the  papal  lands  were  "a  donner,  et  non 
pas  a  rendre".  In  advancing  these  claims  the  cardinal, 
who  was  very  particular  about  matters  of  etiquette,  would 
deal  only  with  Prince  Metternich. 

At  first  Metternich  appeared  to  support  the  papal 
claims  hut  soon  the  Cardinal  found  that  the  Austrian  views 
were  not  disinterested,  that  Austria  was  priAarilay  con- 
cerned with  her  own  advance  in  Italy.  Only  in  as  far  as 
the  desires  of  the  papacy  did  not  interfere  with  Austria's 
plans  would  Metternich  lend  his  aid.  He  even  planned  that 
the  Legations  should  he  given  to  the  former  ruler  of 
Parms,  if  that  land  were  turned  over  to  Marie  Louise. 

Cardinal  Consalvi  hoped  for  the  best.  Metternich  asur- 
ed  him  "lo  llogia  annuziato  al  Congresso  ii  voto  dell' 
Austria  ,rapporto  alle  Legazion^,  e  questo  voto  ft  che  si 
rendano  al  Papal"  ^^^^  Somewhat  later  Metternich  promised 


(30)  Consalvi  e  Pacca  "Corrispondenza  Inedita"  page  99;226. 


the  Cardinal  JuBt  as  faithfully  that  the  Marches,  which 
ICurat  wanted  to  hold,  would  "be  reetored  to  the  Pope. 

ConsalTl  soon  saw  that  "actions  speaJc  louder  than 
words",  that  Benevento  and  Ponte  Corvo ,  claimed  "by  the 
papacy,  were  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  temporal  powers. 
After  frequent  interviews  with  Xletternich,  he  forced  the 
Prince  to  give  a  declaration  of  principles  of  the  Congress 
with  regard  to  the  papacy.  The  powers  felt  that  the  Popeb 
lands  had  been  conquered  and  therefore  were  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  conquerers.  Metternich  hastened  to  add  that 
the  desires  of  the  Congress  must  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  Austria.  Consalvi  tried  to  argue  that  Benevento 
and  Ponte  Corvo  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  the  Pope,  es- 
pecially without  compensation.  Metternich  said  that  the 
Legations  should  be  regarded  as  compensation.  Consalvi 
tried  all  possible  arguments  but  Metternich  remained  firm. 
In  an  interview  with  Prancis  a  little  later,  Consalvi  ob- 
tained the  Emperor's  promise  of  Benevento  and  Ponte  Corvo. 

For  some  time  Consalvi  had  demanded  the  immediate 
occupation  of  the  Legations  and  Marches,  which  were  re- 
stored to  the  Papacy.  Prince  Metternich  kept  putting  him 
off,  now  with  one  excuse,  now  with  another.  Finally  he 
said  that  the  Pope  should  occupy  them  at  the  end  of  the 
Congress  and  not  before. (31)  It  was  finally  settled  at 


(31)  Ibid,  page  659. 


the  close  of  the  CongreoB  that,  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions, the  three  Marches  and  the  three  Legations,  ex- 
cept certain  portions  of  Perrara,  as  well  as  Camerino, 
Benevento,  and  Ponte  Corvo  were  to  he  restored  to  the 
Holy  See.  The  papacy  had  succeeded  in  gaining  almost 
everything  it  had  demanded,  due  to  the  persistant  efforts 
of  Cardinal  Gonsalvl  in  his  interviews  with  the  delayer, 
Prince  Metternich. 


VII. 

PRINCE  },«ETTER1IICH' S  SHARE  IN  THE  REMAINING  PROBLEMS  AT 

THE  CONGRESS, 


In  eettling  all  the  most  inqportant  questions  at  the 
Congress,  we  have  seen  that  Prince  lletternich  took  an 
actire  part.  The  remaining  issues  were  left  largely  in 
the  hands  of  special  coramissions,  in  which  Metternich  was 
not  represented,  whose  fiaal  reports  only  came  before  the 
large  Congress  to  be  passed  upon  or  remodelled.  This 
holds  true  for  question  of  the  navigation  of  rivers, 
whereon  Wessenberg  represented  Austria,  the  territorial 
arrangements  on  the  Rhine,  the  settlement  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  organization  of  Switzerland,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  In  this  last  question,  which  was  of 
immediate  interest  to  only  England,  Spain,  and  Pottugal, 
Metternich  took  occasion  to  express  the  general  human- 
itarian views  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  as  being  opposed  to 
such  a  barbarous  custom  as  the  slave  trade.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  Switzerland  was  no  easy  matter  but 
this  is  one  of  the  few  important  questions  at  the  Congress 
in  the  settling  of  wliich  Metternich  did  not  take  a  very 
active  part .  He  showed  a  greater  interest  however  in  the 
question  of  the  Bavarian  indemnities.  On  the  whole  between 
the  great  German,  Russian,  and  Italian  questions  on  the  one 
side  and  his  love  of  society  on  the  other,  Prince  Metter- 
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nlch  could  not  find  time  to  make  a  study  of  many  of  the 
minor  queations  which  frere  ultimately  settled  as  ehown 
in  the  Pinal  Act  of  June  9,  I815. 


VIII. 
^  COHCLUSIOH. 

A  GENEBAL  SURVEY  OF   PRINCE  METTERITICH' S  WORK  AUD  VIEWS 

AT  THE  CONGRESS. 


Throughout  the  CongresB,  from  its  preliminary 
conferences  in  September,  l8l4,  to  its  Pinal  Act  on  June 
9,  1815,  »fe  note,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  definite  policy 
shown  "by  Prince  Metternich,  as  well  as  "by  certain  of  the 
other  ministers.  We  ohserve  an  almost  absolute  disregard 
for  nationalities,  an  eager  desire  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  power,  as  far  as  the  other  countries  were  concerned, 
"but  an  equally  eager  desire  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
mother  country.  It  is  not  here  a  question  of  justice  but 
rather  of  "might  making  right"  and  more  often  skillful 
diplomacy  making  right. 

To  Metternich  we  must  give  the  credit  not  only  of 
presiding  over  the  Congress,  but  of  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  all  the  vital  issues  there.  Many  have  criticized 
him  for  spending  so  much  time  at  social  functions.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  admire  the  man  who,  in  the  midst 
of  the  buzz  and  whirl  of  politics,  still  found  time  for 
dinners  and  balls.  Just  how  much  of  the  actual  work  of 
the  Congress  was  done  by  Gentz  and  how  much  by  Metternich, 
we  have  no  means  of  discovering.  Inasmuch  as  Gentz  wrote 


that  he  was  too  busy  to  keep  any  but  a  scrappy  diary 
during  this  crisis,  we  may  infer  that  a  large  share  of 
the  work  fell  upon  him.   The  part  that  v/e  have  here  en- 
deavored to  show  that  Mettemlch  took  in  all  the  great 
questions  at  the  Congress,  should  be  proof  conclusive 
that  he  was  no  mere  figure-head,  as  some  few  writers  have 
claimed. 

Many  of  the  criticisms  of  his  fellow  ministers  we 
must  accept  as  final.   Metternich  often  resorted  to  a 
policy  of  double-dealing,  especially  in  treating  the 
Saxon  question*  he  often  preferred  a  policy  of  delay  to 
a  direct  settlement  of  the  question  in  hand.   He  often  in- 
dulged in  long  involved  harangues  where  simple  words 
would  have  answered.   On  his  behalf  we  may  say  that  many 
of  the  problems  were  so  complex  and  difficult  of  solution 
that  his  policy  of  delaying  a  decision  and  his  vague  way 
of  expressing  himself  were  in  many  cases,  if  not  justi- 
fiable, at  least  excusable.   Metternich  often  erred  in  his 
Judgment,  which  could  not  rank  with  that  of  the  wonder- 
fully skillful  Talleyrand,  who,  by  subtle  diplomacy, 
practically  controlled  most  of  the  important  issues  at 
the  Congress. 

After  the  signing  of  the  final  act  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  Prince  Metternich  does  not  retire  behind  the 
scenes.   During  a  period  of  comparative  tranquillity  from 
1815  on  to  the  Revolutions  of  1848,  which  caused  his 
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overthrow,  Mettemich  as  "coachman  of  Europe"  holds  the 
reins  in  an  iron  grasp. 
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